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258 The Ships of England, etc. 


THE SHIPS OF ENGLAND. 


“The first word is ships, the second 
word is ships, and the last word is 
ships.”—Mr. Lloyd George at the Guild- 
hall, London. 


What is the Empire’s foundation, the 
rock of Britain’s might? 

Ye ask in shame with bended head, and, 
heavens, well ye might! 


We and our fighting brothers form the’ 


unshakable base, 

The bottom rung from which has 
sprung your splendid pride of 
race, 

We, the merchant ships of Britain, 
from Mersey, Clyde and Tyne, 

That brave the deep so ye may keep 
intact the battle line. 





The lone Pacific knows us well from 
Yokohama Bay 

To the Strait Magellan crags round 
which the tide-rips play; 

From. Auckland, past the frowning 
Horn, with cargo frozen through, 

Full fifty days without delays in calm 
and tempest too; 

From China and Vancouver, through 
the Panama’s white heat, 

Day after day we thresh our way that 

ye at home may eat. 


Across the Indian Ocean, where coral- 
reefs abound, 

And the lazy, long-backed seas raise a 
soothing slumber sound, 

With the fiying-fish a-scuttling, the 
porpoise on the beam, 

We forge ahead with awnings spread 
to join the endless stream 

Of tankers, tramps, and _ troopships 
which flows by night and by day, 

With ready help from bush and veld to 
say the War Lord, Nay! 


Up in the frigid Arctic, where the seal 
and walrus play, 

And the polar bear and reindeer have 
undisputed sway, 

Through the dark, awesome silence of 
the long, long northern night, 





By berg and floe, in driven snow, like 
spectres, ghostly white, 

We grope along the ice-bound ports 
that skirt the cold White Sea, 

From peak and mast the frozen blast 
blows out your standard free. 


On the great Atlantic highways we 
know each crested wave, 

From Sandy Hook to Table Bay, back 
to the White Man’s Grave; 

We dare the blind Newfoundland Banks 
—our plaintive fog-horns cry— 

By reck’ning dead and deep-sea lead 
we creep ’neath the shrouded 
sky, 

And when the western wind whips up 
the great green seas astern, 

Stagger home through the danger zone 

that ye may live and learn. 


We are the bed-rock of Empire for 
which your fathers bled, 

We stiffen the keel they laid, with our 
brave unhonored dead— 

We, the merchant ships of England, 
from Humber, Thames and Tees, 

Chance the blow of the unseen foe, we 
feed the unfed seas, 

And our riven hulls lie rusting amid 
the weed and slime, 

For we're the base on which ye place 
your heritage sublime. 

J. Victor. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


A PROTEST IN THE SIXTH YEAR 
OF CH’IEN FU. 
(879 A.D.) 


The hills and rivers of the lowland 
country 
You have made your battle-ground. 
How do you suppose the people who 
live there 
Will procure firewood and hay? 
Do not let me hear you talking together 
About titles and promotions; 
For a single general’s reputation 
Is made out of ten thousand corpses. 
By Ts’ao Sung. 
(fl. c. 870-920 a. D.) 
The New Statesman. 
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THE PERIL OF SOCIALISM. 


The War has made plain the evils 
and the weaknesses of our political, ‘so- 
cial and industrial systems.. Defects, 
clearly seen by the few, are now glar- 
ingly apparent to the many. The com- 
mingling of the efforts of all classes in 
war work of every kind—on many 
stricken fields and in hospitals, offices 
and workshops—has brought about a 
new and sympathetic understanding of 
grievances that are preventable and of 
needs that must be fulfilled in the fu- 
ture. The mind of the nation is set 
upon a reconstruction which shall be 
the starting point of a purer, healthier 
and happier life that every honest 
worker with hand or brain may share. 
This ideal is not impracticable; but it 
can be attained only on conditions 
which are inexorable. 

When the War ends, we shall be 
faced with a heavy burden of accumu- 
lated public debt and also with new 
demands that can be met only out of 
revenue. Past experience, which is the 
only safe guide, tends to show that the 
burden should not prove intolerable. 
The public debt, which stood at 664,- 
2631. after the Revolution, had mounted 
to 791,817,3391. in 1846, owing to the 
long wars of the French Revolution 
and Empire, and the charges had risen 
to 28,121,6221. Public expenditure in 
1846 stood at 58,437,8917. We may now 
have to bear a debt of more than 
6,000 millions; but we are already 
raising a revenue of about 573 1-2 mil- 
lions, and the increase in the ratio of 
the national wealth to the public debt 
since 1846 has been so great as to jus- 
tify the belief that the economic situa- 
tion following the War should not be 
unmanageable. 

The vital condition of national sol- 
vency is an increase of production, 
which the vast resources of the Em- 
pire, still undeveloped, render possible 


with the assistance of the skill ac 
quired and the immense extension of 
new machinery that have become avail- 
able during the War. The problem of 
national reconstruction, with all that 
it involves to the future of the State 
and of the Empire, can be solved only 
by the application of science in the 
widest sense to the economics of com- 
merce and industry, by hard work of 
hand and brain, and by the mutual 
confidence and co-operation of labor 
and capital, under the guidance of a 
wise and farseeing Government. 

But more than this is needed. Our 
commerce and industry form the most 
intensely complex fabric ever built up, 
and it rests mainly upon resources ex- 
ternal to the United Kingdom. Russia, 
self-supporting in food and with huge 
undeveloped possibilities, can in time 
recover from any financial disaster, if 
a stable Government, capable of main- 
taining law and order, is established. 
For us, not only dependent upon over- 
sea trade for the necessaries of life 
and of manufacture, but subject to 
sharp competition in the markets of the 
world, there could be no such recupera- 
tion. Our rivals in production would 
quickly supplant us, and we should be 
reduced . to hopeless national bank- 
ruptcy. Organic changes in our indus- 
trial system when pe.ace returns would; 


‘therefore, bring about irretrievable dis- 


aster, and only a smooth transition 
from war to peace conditions can -en- 
able us to hold the place which we 
have won and to secure such an ex- 
pansion as will enable: the debt 
charges to be borne and the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of the national | 
life, which we all desire, to be 
accomplished. 

Reconstruction is already occupying 
many minds. Boards and committees 
are engaged in examining the econom- 
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ics of production from various points 
of view, in scientific research on a 
large scale, and in seeking to promote 
harmonious relations between labor 
and capital. Employers’ federations 
and associations, as well as bodies ap- 
pointed by Government, are studying 
industrial problems, elaborating plans 
of profit-sharing, and showing an ear- 
nest wish to remove all the legitimate 
grievances of which labor complains. 
The Whitley Report marks a great ad- 
vance in the direction of bringing em- 
ployers and employed into closer touch, 
of giving the latter a voice in arrang- 
ing labor conditions, and of enabling 
differences to be adjusted before they 
become acute. The proposals have 
been well received, and steps are being 
taken to give effect to them in certain 
trades. A great measure of public ed- 
ucation has been introduced, which is 
intended to extend and improve the in- 
struction of the people and to give 
them fuller opportunities of advance- 
ment and a wider outlook on life and 
affairs. New enterprises of many kinds, 
which can provide employment on a 
large scale, are being studied, and 
schemes for dealing with public health, 
housing, the prevention of undeserved 
poverty and the care of infant life are 
being prepared. There has never been 
such an awakening to rational needs 
or such a strong determination to fulfil 
them, as that which the War has 
created. 

Meanwhile, out of the tremendous 
evils, the cruel losses and the shared 
sorrows and sufferings which Prussian 
ambitions have inflicted upon the 
world, there has arisen a truer sense 
of brotherhood. The splendid gallantry 
and the uncomplaining endurance of 
our sailors, soldiers and the seafaring 


population have powerfully appealed 


to our imagination. We realize that to 
them we owe a debt that can never be 
repaid. They and their as gallant 
comrades from the Dominions and In- 





dia saved the Old Country at a time 
of mortal peril and have drawn closer 
the bonds of Empire. Wherever the 


flag flies, there has been a breaking 


down of the artificial barriers which 
separate classes and interests. De- 
voted personal service has been forth- 
coming to an extent formerly unknown, 
and money has flowed lavishly into 
channels directed to relieve distress and 
to help in softening the asperities in- 
separable from war. In this growth 
of what can best be described as gen- 
eral kindliness, there is hope for the 
accomplishment of the difficult tasks 
that lie before the nation. 

While, however, one set of minds is 
thus employed in seeking to abolish 
remediable ills, and to repair the rav- 
ages of war in accordance with the 
principles which society in all ages has 
hitherto accepted, another set is busily 
engaged in propagating theories entail- 
ing the destruction of freedom, the ne- 
gation of all the lessons of the War, 
the rendering vain of the sacrifices of 
our best manhood and the ruin of the 
nation. The Report on Reconstruction 
prepared for submission to the Labor 
Conference at Nottingham, in order 
that it may be discussed before the 
“Party Conference” to be held in June, 
should be carefully studied by all who 
are following events in Russia. It has 
evidently been written by a Fabian 
doctrinaire and perhaps touched up 
here and there by a Labor leader in 
order to adapt it to the manual work- 
ers’ point of view. The theories pro- 
pounded were largely made in Ger- 
many, and the Germans may be trusted 
to make the most strenuous efforts to 
secure their adoption in all the Allied 
countries. The text is taken from a 
statement attributed to Count Okuma 
that “the civilization of Europe is even 
now receiving its death blow,” and 


we of the Labor Party . . . recognize 
in the present world catastrophe, if 
not the death, in Europe, of civilization 
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itself, at any rate the culmination and 
collapse of a distinctive industrial civ- 
ilization which the workers will not 
seek to reconstruct. 


There are, therefore, to be a new 
heaven and a new earth in which all 
the experience of the ages is to be ig- 
’ nored, and it is sufficient for the prop- 
agandists to draw the crudest picture 
of an ideal State, without attempting 
to explain how the end is to be at- 
tained. All this was better done 
twenty-three centuries ago by Plato, 
who, however, evaded industrial diffi- 
culties by excluding “artisans and mer- 
chants” from his Republic. The new 
civilization which the theorists who 
advise the Labor Party propose to 
build up brick by brick is to rest 


not on an enforced dominion over sub- 
ject nations, subject races, subject col- 
onies, subject classes, of a subject sex, 
but, in industry, as well as in govern- 
ment, on that equal freedom, that gen- 
eral consciousness of consent, and that 
widest possible participation in power, 
both economic and political, which is 
characteristic of democracy. 


This, like much else in an amazing 
composition, may be an attractive ar- 
rangement of words; but it is nothing 
more. The dominant note is false, and 
the suggestion is anarchy—not democ- 


racy. These ideals are professed by 
the Bolsheviks, whose conception of 
“equal freedom” and of the “general 
’ consciousness of consent” is interpreted 
by the use of machine guns against per- 
sons who do not agree with them. At 
the same time, consistently with their 
views of “the widest possible participa- 
tion in power,” they elect as director 
the doorkeeper of a great Technical 
Institute ranking as a _ University, 
while the woman who officiates as Min- 
ister of Education under the auspices 
of Lenin appoints a housemaid as head 
mistress of a famous girls’ high school. 

The spirit in which the great prob- 
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lems of reconstruction are approached 
by the Fabian theorists is illustrated 
by the following effusion : 


The individual system of capitalist 
production, based on the private own- 
ership of land and capital, with its 
reckless “profiteering” and wage-slav- 
ery; with its glorification of the un- 
hampered struggle for the means of 
life and its hypocritical pretense of 
the “survival of the fittest’; with the 
monstrous inequality of circumstances 
which it produces and the degradation 
and brutalization, both moral and spir- 
itual, resulting therefrom, may, we 
hope, indeed have received its death 
blow. With it must go the political 
system and ideas in which it naturally 
found expression. 


There are many grave blots on our 
social system, which all true men and 
women are keenly anxious to remove; 
but progress, in recent years, has taken 
on accelerated speed. There is no 
comparison between the position of the 
industrious and sober workman now 
and half a century ago. “Wage-slav- 
ery” may still linger; but it tends to 
disappear, and to apply the term to 
the organized trades, with the insinua- 
tion that the class they represent is 
being degraded and brutalized, is a 
flagrant perversion of the truth. These 
trades dominate the market and have 
been able to dictate their own terms 
with little regard for the consequences 
to unprivileged labor. There may be 
bad employers who show no sympathy 
with their employees, as there are bad 
workers, who, on syndicalist princi- 
ples, dishonestly stint their efforts; but 
the great majority of the former are 
sincerely desirous to be fair and just, 
while among the latter are the best ar- 
tisans in the world. “Inequality of cir- 
cumstances,” by which inequality of 
worldly goods is apparently meant, has 
existed in all communities since the 
world was inhabited and will continue 
in some measure to the end of time; 
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but to secure a more equable distribu- 
tion of wealth is not one of the most 
difficult problems of reconstruction. On 
the other hand, one of the most signifi- 
eant features of the “individualist sys- 
tem of capitalist production’. is the 
fact that the majority of large for- 
tunes are now made by men of the 
manual workers’ class. Mr. Schwab, 
president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, stated not long ago that, 
at a gathering of forty successful men 
at which he was present, only two had 
been at college. All the rest had 
started life as poor boys and worked 
their way up from the bottom of the 
ladder with no advantages other than 
industry and exceptional aptitudes. 
With us, the same rise to wealth is at 
least as easy and as conspicuous. The 
only possible inference is that the pos- 
session of special qualities will always 
command the creation of wealth in 
free countries. 

The most painful aspect of the 
turgid passage quoted and of the Re- 
port as a whole is the evident object 
of stirring up class war by the use of 
catchwords calcvlated to deceive be- 
cause never defined. If the hand be- 
longs to the Fabian Society, the voice 
is that of Karl Marx. 

“Reckless profiteering” plays an im- 
portant rdéle in literature of this kind, 
and is part of the stock in trade of the 
“pacifist” who confines his belligerency 
to his fellow-countrymen, and regards 
with mild disapproval the unparalleled 
atrocities of “our German friends.” 
That deliberate attempts to make pe- 
cuniary gains out of the distress of the 
nation should arouse strong resentment 
is just and right. That it should re- 
ceive more prominence in Socialist lu- 
cubrations than the appalling crimes 
recorded by Lord Bryce’s Committee, 
or by the author of Murder Most Foul, 
is inexplicable. That it should appar- 
ently have the effect, in many minds, 
of weakening the determination to save 








the world from the Prussian yoke, in- 
dicates a childish petulance which de 
fies comprehension. 

Increased profits in wartime may 
accrue from (1) a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the situation, (2) the crea- 
tion of new or the extension of old 
businesses to meet the exceptional de- 
mands, and (3) the astonishing finan- 
cial arrangements made by uncon- 
trolled Government Departments. Of 
these, (2) may be automatic and can 
be blamed only if the producer passes 
on to the consumer charges dispropor- 
tionate to the increased prices which 
he has to pay. This process is subject 
to check in the case of certain commod- 
ities, and Mr. Clynes, at Nottingham, 
effectually disposed of some of the 
false statements which have been cir- 
culated among the manual workers. 
Moreover, excess profits pay 80 per 
cent to the State, and no one would 
suggest that the manual worker whose 
wages have been raised by war con 
ditions from 2/. to 101. a week should 
be similarly taxed. Operations such 
as (1), especially if they are con- 
cerned with the food of the people, 
are peculiarly odious. They un- 
doubtedly occur; but they are not 
really numerous, and the law should 
be strengthened to deal with them. 
The charge of war profiteering is a 
dangerous weapon of the boomerang 
type in the hands of organized labor, 
which forms the only class which hag 
profited, gud class, by the War, as sev- 
eral of its leaders have frankly admit- 
ted. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir F. Hall, 
M. P., has pointed out that advances 


mostly granted within the last year or 
eighteen months total well up to 200,- 
000,0007. a year. Add to that anything 
from 50,000,000/7. to 100,000,0007. in the 
shape of increases given by various ar- 
bitrations and concessions, and you get 
an additional expenditure of some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 250,000,- 
0001. to 300,000,0001. 
















The manual workers are perfectly en- 
titled to wages covering the advance 
of the cost of living, and no one who 
realizes the strain entailed in some de- 
partments of war work would for a 
moment grudge them something more 
than that. Remembering, however, the 
strikes and threats of strikes appeased 
by successive increases of wages, the 
accusation of war profiteering does not 
come well from classes which ignore 
the real stress thrown upon many 
thousands of persons who have no 
means of increasing their incomes at 
the public expense and who keenly feel 
the burden of high taxation and food 
prices. Privileged labor equally forgets 
the large number of households—some 
of them of modest dimensions—which 
have from the first rigidly adhered to 
the scale of rations laid down. If all 
classes had been as scrupulous, the 
present food stringency would have 
been greatly mitigated. 


The difficulty [writes Mr. Clynes] is 
this: the workers are under the im- 
pression that food troubles are not due 
to real shortages, but to inequitable 
distribution and to the power which 
money has been able to wield over 
the claims of ordinary men. It is not 
too much now to say that that is an 
absolutely wrong impression. 


By impressions, however false, great 
masses of men are moved, and in im- 
pressions, spread with design and not 
effectively countered, danger lies. 
There are doubtless millions who be- 
lieve that strict rationing would at 
once transfer food from the well-to-do 
classes to themselves, and there will 
be bitter disillusionment when it is dis- 
covered that relief from this source 
cannot be forthcoming. 

The “pillars” of the new civilization 
are catchwords; the foundations rest. 
upon wild assumptions, It is easy to 


brush away every practical objection 
by the statement that “today no man 
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dares to say that anything is impracti- 
cable’; but the one thing which has 
proved “impracticable” in all ages is 
to change human nature, and such a 
change is the first postulate of Social- 
ism. The authors of this “Report” 
have not taken the trouble to disguise 
the spirit of ‘envy that has fostered in- 
justice since the days of Cain, and 
over their. confused picture runs the 
red streak of class war. “The Uni- 
versal Enforcement of the National 
Minimum; the Democratic Control of 
Industry; the Revolution in National 
Finance; the Surplus Wealth for the 
Common Good”—what are these but 
phrases veiling economic ruin? Now, 
as always, only “righteousness”’—im- 
plying thrift, industry, sobriety, self- 
control and common sacrifices—“exalt- 
eth a nation.” To raise the standard 
of life, health and happiness among 
the poorer classes of the community 
should be the first object of every true 
citizen; but it cannot be attained by 
methods which would entail universal 
poverty tempered by corruption on a 
vast scale. 

The first “brick” in the new edifice 


is: 


The National Ownership and Admin- 
istration of the Railways and Canals, 
and their union along with the Har- 
bors and Roads—not to say also the 
great lines of steamers which could at 
once be owned, if not immediately di- 
rectly managed in detail, by the Goy- 
ernment—in a united service of com- 
munication and transport to be worked, 
unhampered by capitalist, private, or 
purely local interests (and with a 
steadily increasing participation of the 
organized workers in the management, 
both central and local) exclusively for 
the common good. 


It is not difficult for those who have 
followed the business transactions of 
Government during the War to im- 
agine what this stupendous “united 
national service” would be like, when 
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every valid safeguard for economy in 
administration had been removed and 
the management passed into the hands 
of elected and paid politicians of all 
classes. The “extraction of coal and 
iron” is similarly to be “worked as a 
public service,” while “the retail dis- 
tribution of coal” is to be carried on 
“as a local public service by the elected 
Municipal and County Councillors.” By 
these steps, we are to reach the goal 
of the “Common Ownership of the 
Means of Production,” and meanwhile 
there is to be a “rigid fixing for stand- 
ardized products of maximum prices 
at the factory, at the warehouse of the 
wholesale trader, and in the retail 
shop.” Every incentive to trade being 
thus destroyed, that convenient and il- 
lusive entity known as “the State” 
would step in, and every worker by 
brain or hand would become a ‘sal- 
aried servant whose career would de- 
pend upon a gigantic bureaucracy su- 
pervised by elected amateurs mainly 
anxious to secure votes. We are not 
told whether all private property in the 
“nationalized” concerns is to be con- 
fiscated. This essential feature in the 
new civilization is discreetly veiled; 
but there are significant hints of the 
real objects. Thus we are told that 
the Labor Party will offer... the 
most strenuous opposition” to any pro- 
posal “to hand the railways back to the 
shareholders,” and will “decline to be 
dependent on _ usury-exacting finan- 
ciers.” The authors of these expres- 
sions of opinion appear to be unaware 
that the railways have not been taken 
away from the shareholders. All that 
has happened is that their managers 
act under the orders of Government 
as regards traffic rendered necessary 
by the War, and that Government in- 
demnifies the shareholders for the loss, 
if any, thus arising. The trustees of 
the great Trade Union funds doubt- 
less fulfil their duty to their clients, 
and these funds are presumably placed 















in interest-bearing securities. Are the 
trustees, therefore, “usury-exacting 
financiers”? Through the “Report”— 
unavowed but implied—runs the in- 
famous doctrine of Proudhon, “All 
property is theft,” which the Bolshe- 
viks are consistently carrying into ef- 
fect to the accompaniment of murder. 

“The Revolution in National Fi- 
nance,” which is sketched with a light 
hand, is incompatible with or unneces- 
sary to the rest of the program. When 
the nationalization of all activities has 
been accomplished there will be noth- 
ing to tax. Meanwhile, there is to be a 


capital levy chargeable like the Death 
Duties on all property . . . with an 
exemption for the smallest savings 
and for the rest at rates very steeply 
graduated. 


To this is added a regraduation and a 
great increase of the present death du- 
ties so that the Exchequer will become 
“normally . . . the heir to all private 
riches in excess of a quite moderate 
amount by way of family provision,” 
while “the present unduly low mini- 
mum income” assessable to income tax 
is to be raised, and a graduated tax 
rising “up to sixteen or even nineteen 
shillings in the pound is to be im- 
posed.” The “Capital Levy” is pe- 
culiarly attractive to the Socialist be- 
cause it is regarded as a means of 
ridding the world of the hated “Cap- 
italist,” the “Capitalist system,” “Cap- 
italist Government” and “Capitalist 
wars” at one stroke. The extraordinary 
difficulties of raising a levy on prop- 
erty with any approach to justice and 
of insuring that the State shall obtain 
the new money it requires have been 
frequently explained. The trade of 
the burglar requires the assistance of 
the receiver who is able to market his 
acquisitions, and where, as in the ma- 
jority of cases, a man’s whole property 
consists of (1) his house, freehold or 
on lease, and his furniture, (2) ‘his 
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brains which give him an income, and 
perhaps (3) some invested savings and 
a life insurance policy, the difficulty 
must be obvious. The State cannot 
take (2), would be unable to realize 
(1), and might find the stock repre- 
senting (3) unsalable. And while the 
State could not become an Exchange 
‘and Mart for houses, furniture, pic- 
tures or little scraps of land scattered 
over the country, the owner may be 
unable to raise cash even by the 
method of mortgage, which in the cir- 
‘ cumstances might be impracticable. In 
the case of large capitalists, the same 
difficulties must arise where money is 
locked up in securities. Enforced sales 
would cause a heavy fall in the mar- 
kets the effects of which would be far- 
reaching, as the rich Trade Unions 
would quickly discover, and as the 
great majority of our capitalists are 
persons of small means, the losses due 
to depreciation would fall upon many 
humble homes. The great Joint-Stock 
Companies, Banks and Insurance Cor- 


porations could meet the levy only by - 


gravely weakening their position, with 
consequent injury to the interests of 
very large numbers of persons already 
struggling with their own difficulties 
in raising cash. Where large bank 
balances awaiting investment exist, the 
methods of Lenin could be adopted. On 
the other hand, the levy will work 
smoothly where War Loan scrip, which 
many persons have bought by stinting 
themselves as a patriotic duty, can be 
handed over. 

The net result of the “conscription 
of wealth” would be a general disloca- 
tion of business, the destruction of 
credit, the transference of capital to 
other countries and a burning sense 
of injustice and inequality, while the 
cash gained by the State would be mis- 
erably disappointing, and permanent 
sources of revenue would be irretriev- 
ably lost. Mr. Bonar Law has “not 
given consideration” to the “academ- 
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ically interesting” subject of the capi- 
tal levy; but, as he reminded the 
House of Commons, Mr. Snowden had 


shown long before the War how, if 
that sort of thing was tobe done. . . 
it could be done, quite as effectively 
and far more easily, by using the in- 
come tax and the super-tax, not for 
the raising of revenue, but as a means 
of confiscation. 


The Socialists propose to use all 
these methods and, having effectually 
exterminated the capitalists, they still 
count upon “the steeply graduated 
Taxation of Private Income and 
Riches” in combination with “National- 
ization and Municipalization” to bal- 
ance their huge budgets. It must be 
evident that nationalization and munic- 
ipalization of production will yield no 
income unless the property so treated 
is stolen from the owners. If the lat- 
ter are bought out by the means of 
State or Municipal leans, which evr 
hypothesi could not be raised, or if the 
State or Municipality takes over the 
shares and pays the normal dividends, 
there will be no revenue, and, in either 
case, as the administration charges will 
rapidly mount, there will soon be a 
deficit. : 

There is not the smaliest attempt to 
show how the “Revolution in National 
Finance” can provide either the neces- 


sary revenue or the immense new cap- 


ital required for the various projects 
indicated. _We read of “the surplus,” 
“the constantly arising surplus,” “every 
surplus for the common good,” but 
“Reconstruction” on the lines pro- 
posed would obviously exclude the pos- 
sibility of any real surplus and thus 
destroy all hopes of raising the gen- 


-eral standards of the national life. 


The conscription of wealth is an old 
device in Eastern countries, where it 
effectually prevented progress. It is re- 
sponsible for the buried capital of In- 
dia which, if the pax Britannica is 
maintained, will gradually emerge and 
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be turned to the advantage of the 
country. Wherever applied, it must 
lead to secret hoarding. No one will 
deny that “Society . . . does not ex- 
ist only for perpetual wealth-produc- 
tion”; but, in a modern State, depend- 
ent like our own on commerce and in- 
dustry, the production of wealth is vi- 
tal to existence. The fundamental fal- 
lacy of Socialism is that the State can 
become the wealth-producer by de- 
stroying the only incentive to saving 
—the freedom of the individual to own 
and accumulate property for the ben- 
efit of his family under the security of 
the law. 

Recent statistics give the number of 
persons paying super-tax at 27,628, 
while the gross public revenue from di- 
rect taxation is 412,742,7401., in addi- 
tion to the ever-increasing municipal 
levies and very large sums voluntarily 
contributed to public objects. The 
incomes super-taxed are not “devoted 
very largely to the senseless luxury of 
an idle rich class.” The majority of 
these persons work as hard as the ar- 
tisan class, and many render unpaid 
services to the State which would 
otherwise ‘make considerable demands 
on the revenue. There is a small idle 
and luxurious minority, which before 
the War indulged in vulgar and provoc- 
ative ostentation, just as there is a 
minority of idle and intemperate man- 
ual workers, and no place for either 
class can be found in any scheme of 
national reconstruction. “Senseless 
luxury” apart, it would be found, if 
analysis were possible, that these large 
incomes are either expended in ways 
which create employment or are partly 
saved and applied to enterprises which 
extend the range of employment. 
Among the super-tax payers are men 
who can create new and develop old 
industries and expand commerce when 
peace returns, while at the same time 
contributing heavily to the public rey- 
enue. The Fabian reconstructor says 


that the classes who pay direct taxa- 
tion will not “willingly forego the rela- 
tive immunity that they have hitherto 
enjoyed,” and he warns his pupils that 
“every possible effort will be made to 
juggle with the taxes” in order to place 
“an unfair share” of the national bur- 
dens upon “the shoulders of the mass 
of laboring folk and the struggling 
households of the professional men.” 
Gladstonian finance contemplated a 
rough equality between direct and in- 
direct taxation. The proportion is now 
82 to 18 per cent, and the suggestion 
of probable juggling is as ungenerous 
as it is false to recent experience. But 
for the income-tax payers, the War 
could not have been carried on, and 
the country would have been at the 
mercy of the Prussians. After the War 
they must bear higher taxation, and 
they will do so cheerfully, leading 
simpler lives, practising more thrift 
and working harder. Under a _ wise 
system of taxation, inequalities of 
wealth will diminish, but the first ob- 
ject must be to avoid the destruction 
of enterprise by which alone national 
welfare can be restored and increased. 
If the incentive to saving is obliterated 
by the confiscations and the destruc- 
tive taxation which the Fabian vision- 
aries propose, the means of existence 
of the manual workers will tend to 
disappear, and the schemes of amelior- 
ation which we all cherish will become 
forever impossible. 

There is nothing new in the “Report” 
except that the Fabian Society hax 
now become “We of the Labor Party.” 
Every item in the program has had a 
practical trial, and the result has been 
inhuman tyranny, wholesale murder 
and anarchy. The creed of the So- 
cialist is traced in the blood of inno- 
cent citizens. The theorists, whether 
dreamers or fanatics, have never been 
able to control or direct the forces 
which they set in motion, though some 
of them have found means of making 
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money out of the ruin of their fellow- 
men. Constituents, Girondists and 
Terrorists alike failed to ride the 
whirlwind of the French Revolution, 
as completely as did Lamartine, Ledru 
Rollin and Louis Blanc that of 1848. 
The proposals of today were made in 
1789-97 ; but France was then little in- 
dustrialized, and the “nationalization of 
production” took the form of State 
workshops, which reappeared in 1840 
and 1848 with effects economically dis- 
astrous and widely demoralizing. From 


the Paris Commune, formed after the. 


fall of the Bastille to dominate France, 
to the present Bolshevik régime, there 
is an unbroken record of the sanguin- 
ary achievements of Socialism and of 
ruinous failure to fulfil the promises 
of its high priests. The “liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity” held out in 1789, 
like the other catchwords “peace and 
plenty,” which ‘raised Lenin to power 
in 1917, translated themselves quickly 
into merciless tyranny, civil war, un- 
employment and starvation. 

The lull after Waterloo was followed 
by the rising of 1830 and the wide 
spread Socialist insurrections of 1848, 
which involved Paris, Berlin, Dresden, 
Vienna and Buda Pesth, with an echo 
in London. The Commune of 1871 faith- 
fully reproduced the terrible events of 
1793, which were again repeated in 
Spain in 1873-4, and in Russia in 1905 
and are now being re-enacted. Always, 
after a practical demonstration of the 
meaning of Socialism, the minds of 
men have recoiled for a time from the 
atrocious realities, and always the for- 
mulas have reasserted themselves, and 
the movement has again gathered 
strength. In more than a century 
there has been no real change in So- 
cialist doctrfnes; but Karl Marx first 
impressed a strong international char- 
acter upon the movement, while Las- 
salle in 1864 started the organization 
of German workers on Socialist prin- 
ciples, which was copied by the Social- 
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ist Democratic Party in 1882 and later 
by the Independent Labor Party. 
Henry George, with his single tax 
fallacy, gave a fresh impetus to land 
nationalization, meaning compulsory 
confiscation. The major prophets of 
Socialism, from Robespierre onwards, 
have been foreigners, and their British 
disciples have only embroidered and 
spread their doctrines. 

The linking together of the Social- 
ists of all countries for the purpose of 
the class war, which Marx designed, is 
now, after varying fortunes, giving rise 
to hopes of a peace to be attained by 
conferences of manual workers. After 
1871 the German Socialist vote rapidly 
increased, and there were signs of 
growing ferment before 1878, when 
Bismarck applied repressive measures 
with temporary success. Subsequently 
the Socialist vote again increased; but 
another process was at work which 
tended to check the movement. Ger- 
many was being steadily tutored by her 
Prussian rulers into the belief that 
Might is Right, that world dominion 
was her manifest destiny, and that un- 
questioning trust in an all-powerful - 
State was the first duty of the citizen. 
As militarism progressed and megalo- 
mania developed, the forces of Social. 
ism declined, and the English Social- 
ists who fondly imagined, even when 
Germany was feverishly putting the 
last touches to her vast armaments, 
that their “comrades” would be true 
to their supposed creed, were quickly 
undeceived. The International proved 
a broken reed, and only the failure of 
the war lords to achieve the expected 
triumphs and the hardships which the 
German people have long borne could 
have revived the hopes of a peace to 
be attained by Socialist conferences. 
Unless Prussian militarism is finally 
broken, the class war is unlikely to 
raise its head—in Germany. On the 
other hand, the German Government 
has with conspicuous success endeay- ° 
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ored to set the Socialist machinery in 
operation in the countries of the AI- 
lies. Meanwhile, the Russian Fabians 
have proved able to wreck a great 
Empire, to rob the Allies of victory last 
year, and thus to prolong the martyr- 
dom of mankind. The enthusiasm with 
which representatives of the wreckers 
were received by a minority section 
at the Nottingham Conference was a 
sinister portent. 

How far the British manual workers 
have been led to believe in the ruinous 
fallacies of Socialism will soon be- 
come apparent. The propaganda has 
been as-tireless as mendacious, and the 
promises held out appeal to the most 
universal of the elemental passions— 
easy acquisition and freedom from re- 
straint. The appeal is thus formulated: 


Millions of you are now armed, 
trained and disciplined. You have the 
power, if you have the will, to sweep 
away your enslavers forever. Then 
take final control of your country and 
all that it contains. Wealth today may 
be made as plentiful as water if you 
will but seize the enormous engines 
for creating goods now at the disposal 
of man in society. Wage-slavery, cap- 
italism and poverty will at once cease. 
The vast wealth created by the labor 
of all will be distributed for the ben- 
efit of every member of the community. 


The form of the appeal is varied to 
suit the classes addressed; and in “the 
New Social Order,” which is enjoined 
upon organized labor, this crudely an- 
archical advice is wrapped up in plau- 
sible phrases. The objects are the 
same, and while the amiable Socialist 
theorists follow Louis Blanc in protest- 
ing that their aims are peaceful, all 
experience shows whither their efforts 
must lead. 

The British workman is by nature 
self-reliant and individualistic. It is 
difficult to believe that he will swallow 
_whole the nostrums of the Social- 
ists without attempting to inquire into 
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the validity of the reckless assump- 
tions upon which they rest. That the 
State can be turned into the only 
wealth-producer capable of making sur- 
pluses far exceeding those at present 
available for the remuneration of labor 
is refuted by the every-day experience 
of the War, and must be dismissed as 
an impossibility by everyone who reads 
history or reflects upon facts. The 
State could at most exercise a cursory 
supervision over the vast army of ofli- 
cials to whom must fall the manage- 
ment of all business enterprises. The 
revolutionaries who proposed to gov- 
ern France by a loose aggregate of com- 
munes locally ruled, at least recognized 
that a central administration of all 
public and private business was not 
likely to succeed. The conversion of 
“wage-slaves” into paid Government 
servants would entail the end of the 
freedom of the individual and the con- 
scription of all labor under State disci- 
pline. Even the bad employer would 
be preferable to the political “boss” 
who might take his place. 

The means by which the Socialist 
millennium is to be attained in Russia 
have recently been explained by Lenin: 


We stand for class violence against 
other classes, and we are unperturbed 
by the wails of those who are discon- 
certed by the sight of this violence. 

. It is mere prejudice to think 
that the simple workman and the sim- 
ple peasant cannot rule the country. 


The French Socialists set about the 
extermination of the people whose 
property they had seized. Their Rus- 
sian imitators are moving in the same 
direction. Nevertheless the represen- 
tatives of Leninism at Nottingham won 
applause in jarring contrast with the 
note of true patriotism sounded by the 
Chairman of the Conference. Accord- 
ing to the Socialist theory, “the sim- 
ple workman and the simple peasant” 
are ruling Russia. In actual fact, a 
small camarilla, maintained in power 
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by Red Guards, bribed with stolen 
money, is exercising the most shame- 
ful tyranny over those who do not 
share its views, and, having rendered 
Russia defenseless against her only 
enemy, is engaged in waging civil ‘war. 
No “rule” exists in Russia, and an- 
archy prevails from Petrograd to Vlad- 
ivostok, where the Japanese may find 
it necessary to intervene. The Lenin 
tyranny is drawing to an end and may, 
according to precedent, be succeeded 
by one of even greater violence, which 
will last until a strong man with or- 
ganized military force behind him 
arises to restore peace and order and 
to confer upon Russia the free institu- 
tions which, but for the Socialists, she 
might now be enjoying. The Bolshe- 
viks have already achieved a greater 
destruction of human life, and have 
dealt a more deadly blow to _ their 
country, than the: French Revolution- 
ists. The appalling object lesson which 
they have given to the world is plain 
for all to see. Is it possible that our 
manual workers will fail to draw the 
obvious conclusions? Will they not 
realize that the forces of Revolution 
are incalculable, and that the only 


certainty is that the extreme minority. 


will seize power and proceed to the 
most detestable forms of tyranny? 

Out of this stupendous world convul- 
sion, the gold and the dross alike have 
been thrown up to the surface. Which 
shall triumph in the clash of forces 
and ideas when the time comes to heal 
the wounds of war and to rebuild the 
shaken social and economic fabric of 
the nation on a broader basis? The 
British people in all lands have given 
the finest examples of patriotism that 
history records. Our sailors and citizen 
soldiers have displayed gallantry and 
endurance unsurpassed: in any naval 
and military annals. Our civil sea- 
going population has shown devotion 
above all praise and has faced danger 
in the spirit of true heroism. The 
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great majority of our manual workers, 
with many thousand women, have 
given their best without stint to saye 
the world from Prussian domination 
and to guarantee the freedom of man- 
kind in the future. The patience of 
the poor when food stringency ap- 
peared is a touching proof of loyaliy 
to the national cause. But since the 
War began, there has been an increas- 
ing minority, which has sought to draw 
advantage from the afflictions that all 
have shared, to create class hatred 
when the minds of men and women 
were softened by common sorrows, and 
to work consciously or unconsciously 
in the interests of the enemies of man- 
kind. And as disappointments and 
losses multiplied, and the disaster en- 
tailed by the utter demoralization of 
the greatest army that ever existed 
changed the whole military situation 
and brought new anxieties and heavier 
burdens upon the splendid men who up- 
hold the national honor on sea and 
land, so this minority, drawing fresh 
inspiration from the ruin of Russia, 
extended the sphere of its activities. 
Dangerous fallacies and alluring prom- 
ises have been spread broadcast among 
people who have neither the time nor 
the knowledge required to. analyze 
them. That is the peril of Socialism, 
which claims to have found the cure 
of all human ills by methods that have 
left the darkest stains upon history. 
Only by the harmonious-co-operation of 
the best brains of all classes, working 
unselfishly for the common good, can 
our problems of reconstruction be 
solved, and never was there such an 
earnest desire to seek,the solution in 
the spirit of good will and mutual con- 
cession. This alone will not suffice. 
Reconstruction must depend largely 
upon the action of Government, which 
will have to undertake duties hitherto 
neglected or inefficiently discharged. 
Changes in the system of land tenure 
and in the law of inheritance will: be 
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needed. Assistance in various forms 
will be required in the development of 
the vast resources of the Empire. In- 
formation will have to be collected 
and research encouraged and system- 
atized. Some measure of interference 
in private undertakings will be neces- 
sary, and certain laxities in commer- 
cial law, which check honest enter- 
prise, must be removed. Interference 
of this kind will not be resented, if it 
is intelligently applied and directed 
with a single eye to national advan- 
tage. We have learned by the bitter 
experience of war to distrust politi- 
cians and political appointments with 
the Party caucuses behind them. Purity 
in government, as in trade and com- 
merce, will be demanded. The bureau- 
cracy must be trained on more scien- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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tific lines, and strong but enlightened 
Treasury control must be asserted to 
arrest the reckless waste which has 
been permitted in recent years. Such 
in brief are some of the reforms vital 
to reconstruction. 

Democracy will be put to the proof 
in the immediate future, and must 
stand or fall by what it can accom- 
plish in securing strength and recti- 
tude in government and in subordinat- 
ing rhetoric to statesmanship capable 
of raising the moral and material stand- 
ard of the national life. Socialism, 
with its class. war, denial of freedom, 
destruction of the inducements to in- 
dividual effort, and communistic prin- 
ciples which have always led to whole- 
sale corruption and immorality, is the 
greatest enemy of democracy. 

Sydenham of Combe. 





PRESIDENT WILSON AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


The years of his professorship at 
Princeton—before he entered upon the 
organizing and administrative duties 
of a University President—were the 
chief years of Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s 
literary activity. How significant, and 
how full of promise, that activity was, 
we have scarcely realized on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

His authorship falls into three 
branches: he is a writer upon political 
science, he is a historian and he is an 
essayist. In all three branches his 
work is full of character and vitality. 
He brings to it a vigorous and compre- 
hensive mind, fine literary culture, high 
ideals and a broad, sympathetic hu- 
manity. He shows himself from the 
first an accomplished writer, trained 
in the only good school—that is to say, 
a loving study of the best models in 
the language. Those of us who made 
our first acquaintance with his style 
in reading diplomatic “Notes,” pre- 
sumed to proceed from his pen, may 


have thought it somewhat cumbrous 
and conventional. No epithets could 
be less applicable to his unofficial and 
unfettered literary work. The infer- 
ence is either that, in his diplomatic 
documents, some other hand actually 
held the pen, or that he was tram- 
meled by the sense that in such com- 
munications anything like individuality 
or lightness of touch would be out of 
place. se 

His first book was a Johns Hop- 
kins University thesis, Congressional 
Government: A Study in American 
Politics,* published when he was twen- 
ty-eight. Seldom has so unromantic a 
theme inspired so readable a book. One 
learns from it not only ‘the forms of 
ige machinery which has grown up for 
expressing in practice the theories of 
the American Constitution, but also, by 
way of contrast, a good deal about the 
workings of the British Parliamentary 


*Called in the English edition (Constable 
1914) A Study of the American Constitution. 
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system. For Mr. Wilson is, above 
everything, a student of comparative 
politics, and never loses sight of the 
intimate relationship between Ameri- 
can and British institutions. Of the 
actual style of the book, a few brief 
specimens must suffice: 


Hamilton and Jefferson did not draw 
apart because the one had been an ar- 
dent and the other only a lukewarm 
friend of the Constitution, so much as 
because they were so different in nat- 
ural bent and temper that they would 
have been like to disagree and come to 
drawn points wherever or however 
brought into contact. The one had in- 
herited warm blood and a bold sa- 
gacity, while in the other a negative 
philosophy ran suitably through cool 
veins. They had not been meant for 
yoke-fellows. 

How excellent an expression is that 
which I have italicized! There is a 
touch of Stevenson about it. 


The House sits, not for a serious dis- 
cussion, but to sanction the conclusions 
of its Committees as rapidly as possi- 
ble. It legislates in its committee 
rooms; not by the determinations of 
majorities, but by the resolutions of 
especially commissioned minorities; so 
that it is not far from the truth to 
say that Congress in session is Con- 
gress on public exhibition, while Con- 
gress in its Committee rooms is Con- 
gress at work. 

I know not how better to describe 
our form of government in a single 
phrase than by calling it a govern- 
ment by chairmen of the Standing 
Committees of Congress. This disinte- 
grate Ministry, as it figures on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, has 
many peculiarities. 


One must take this passage in its full 
context in order quite to appreciate the 
admirable felicity of “disintegrate 
Ministry.” 

Some of the Committees are made 
up of strong men, the majority of them 
of weak men; and the weak are as in- 
fluential as the strong. The country 
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can get the counsel and guidance of its 
ablest representatives only upon one or 
two subjects; upon the rest it must be 
content with the impotent service of 
the feeble. Only a very small part of 
its important business can be done 
well; the system provides for having 
the rest of it done miserably, and the 
whole of it taken together done at 
haphazard. 

Indirect taxes offend scarcely any- 
body. . . . They are very sly, and 
have at command a thousand success- 
ful disguises. . . . Very few of us taste. 
the tariff in our sugar; and I suppose 
that even very thoughtful.topers do 
not perceive the license tax in their 
whisky. There is little wonder that 
financiers have always been nervous in 
dealing with direct, but confident and 
free of hand in the laying of indirect 
taxes. 

Executive and legislature are sep- 
arated by a hard and fast line which 
sets them apart in what was meant to 
be independence, but has come. to 
amount to isolation. 

It is natural that orators should be 
the leaders of a self-governing people. 
Men may be clever and engaging speak- 
ers . . . without being equipped even 
tolerably for any of the high duties of 
the statesmen ; but men can scarcely be 
orators without that force of character, 
that readiness of resource, that clear- 
ness of vision, that grasp of intellect, 
that courage of conviction, that ear- 
nestness of purpose, and that instinct 
and capacity for leadership which are 
the eight horses that draw the trium- 
phal chariot of every leader and ruler 
of free men. 

Our English cousins have worked out 
for themselves a wonderfully perfect 
scheme of government by practically 
making their monarchy unmonarchical. 
They have made of it a Republic stead- 
ied by a reverenced aristocracy, and 
pivoted upon a stable throne... . I 
think that a philosophical analysis of 
any successful and beneficent system 
of self-government will disclose the 
fact that its only effectual checks con- 
sist in a mixture of elements, in a com- 
bination of seemingly contradictory po- 
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litical principles; that the British Gov- 
ernment is perfect in proportion as it 
is unmonarchical, and ours safe in pro- 
portion as it is undemocratic. 


Congressional Government was an 
essay in criticism rather than a work 
of systematic exposition. Mr. Wilson 
followed it up four years later (1889) 
with a much solider, though scarcely 
more valuable, contribution to political 
science. This was entitled The State: 
Elements of Historical and Practical 


_ Politics, and was, in fact, a textbook 


which had grown up out of the mate- 
rial collected for his lectures. It was a 
pioneer work, so far, at any rate, as 
the English language is concerned. “In 
preparing it,” said Mr. Wilson in his 
preface, “I labored under the disad- 
vantage of having no model. So far 
as I was able to ascertain, no textbook 
of like scope and purpose had hitherto 
been attempted.” In introducing the 
English edition of 1899, Mr. Oscar 
Browning wrote: 


Scholars well qualified to judge are 
of opinion that in coming years the 
interest now taken in Economics will 
be shared with Political Science. 
Whenever that Science is regarded not 
only as indispensable to an historian, 
but as the very backbone to Historical 
Study, Mr. Wilson will be considered 
as the foremost, if not the first, of 
those who rendered possible an intelli- 
gent study of a department of sociol- 
ogy, upon which the happiness and 
gecd government of the human race 
essentially depend. 

How little did Mr. Browning think, 
as he wrote these words, that the man 
whose theoretical work he thus appre- 
ciated would be the executive leader of 
his hundred-million countrymen in a 
crisis in which the “happiness and good 
government of the human race” were 
indeed the issue at stake, and would 
lead them warily, judiciously, and yet 
resolutely, in the paths of far-seeing 
and disinterested world-citizenship ! 
Mr. Wilson’s chief work as an his- 








torian is his History of the American 
People. It first appeared, in part at 
any rate, as a series of articles in 
Harper’s Magazine, entitled “Colonies 
and Nation.” In its final form—five 
large volumes, profusely and admir- 
ably illustrated—it does for the United 
States, and does excellently, what the 
illustrated edition of Green’s Short 
History does for Britain. Mr. Wilson’s 
style is as well adapted for narrative 
as for exposition. Despite its brevity, 
the opening paragraph of his second 
chapter, “The Swarming of the Eng- 
lish,” is sufficient to show that, no more 
than Macaulay, Froude, or Green, does 
he forget that history, while it may or 
may not be a branch of science, is as- 
suredly a branch of literature: 


It was the end of the month of 
April, 1607, when three small vessels 
entered the lonely capes of the Ches- 
apeake, bringing the little company 
who were to make the first permanent. 
English settlement in America, at 
Jamestown, in Virginia. Elizabeth was 
dead. The masterful Tudor monarchs 
had passed from the stage, and James, 
the pedant King, was on the Throne. 
The “Age of the Stuarts” had come, 
with its sinister policies and sure to- 
kens of revolution. Men then living 
were to see Charles lie dead upon the 
scaffold at Whitehall. After that 
would *come Cromwell; and then the 
second Charles, “restored,” would go 
his giddy way through a demoralizing 
reign, and leave his sullen brother to 
face another revolution. It was to be 
an age of profound constitutional 
change, deeply significant for all the 
English world; and the colonies in 
America, notwithstanding their sepa- 
rate life and the breadth of the sea, 
were to feel all the deep stir of the 
fateful business. The revolution 
wrought at home might in crossing to 
them suffer a certain sea-change, but 
it would not lose its use or its strong 
flavor of principle. 


In 1893: Mr. Wilson contributed a 
volume on Division and Reunion—that 











is to say, on the Civil War, its causes 
and consequences—to a. series of 
“Epochs of American History.” It is 
a school or college manual, highly con- 
densed and yet readable. Mr. Wilson’s 
literary art, however, is nowhere seen 
to greater advantage than in his popu- 
lar Life of Washington, a truly fasci- 
nating book. Its narrative style is full 
of charm, and, while the personality 
of the ‘hero stands out in due relief, 
the figures of the men who. surrounded 
him.are delineated with a sure and 
vivid touch. It is, perhaps, part of the 
secret of Mr. Wilson’s success as a 
leader of men that he has something of 
the dramatist’s interest in individual 
human character. The book deserves 
to rank as a classic of historical biog- 
raphy, and ought to be much better 
known than it is on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Apart from scattered magazine pa- 
pers, Mr. Wilson’s work as an essayist 
is contained in two volumes: An Old 
Master °(1893) and- Mere Literature 
(1896). The former has, unfortu- 
nately, not been accessible to me; but 
the latter affords ample material for 
an estimate of his qualities as a writer 
of “mere literature.’ And they are 
very high qualities. A prominent char- 
acteristic of his manner—not always a 
virtue, but seldom carried to such ex- 
cess as to make it a vice—is the Emer- 
sonian habit of conveying thought by 
means of what may be called a running 
fire of generalizations. Here is a pas- 
sage culled literally at random—a sors 
Wilsoniana—from an essay entitled 
The Author Himself: 


Culture broadens and sweetens lit- 
erature, but native sentiment and un- 
marred individuality create it. Not all 
mental power lies in the processes of 
thinking. There is power also in pas- 
sion, in personality, in simple, native, 
uncritical conviction, in unschooled 
feeling. The power of science, of sys- 
tem is executive, not stimulative. I 
Lrvine Aas, Vou. X, No. 490. 
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do not find that I derive inspiration, 
but only information, from the learned 
historians and analysts of liberty; but 
from the sonneteers, the poets, who 
speak its spirit and its exalted purpose, 
and who, recking nothing of the histor- 
ical method, obey only the high method 
of.their own hearts—what may a man 
not gain of courage and confidence in 
the right way of politics? 


From every page of these essays there 
breathes an intense love of literature 
and of the fine things of literature, the 
expressions of a broad and catholic 
humanity. Mr. Wilson has a great con- 
tempt for the mere pedant; and for the 
mere wsthete he has very small sym- 
pathy. His mind is steeped in the best 
traditions of his own language. He 
speaks of Montaigne and of Montes- 
quieu with high respect, but I do not 
remember that, in his literary essays, 
he mentions any other French authors. 
Though his work in political science 
shows that he is familiar with Ger- 
man, Lessing is, I think, the only Ger- 
man classic to whom he refers. His 
deep literary piety, if one may so 
phrase it, speaks in a hundred passages 
—notably in the conclusion of the es- 
say from which Mere Literature takes 
its title. 


If this free people to which we be- 
long is to keep its fine spirit, its per- 
fect temper amidst affairs, its high 
courage in the face of difficulties, its 
wise temperateness and wide-eyed 
hope, it must continue to drink deep 
and often from the old wells of English 
undefiled, quaff the keen tonic of its 
best ideals, keep its blood warm with 
all the great utterances of exalted pur- 
pose and pure principle of which its 
matchless literature is full. The great 
spirits of the past must command us 
in the tasks of the future. Mere litera- 
ture will keep us pure and keep us 
strong. Even though it puzzle or alto- 
gether escape scientific method, it may 
keep our horizon clear for us, and our 
eyes glad to look bravely forth upon 
the world. 
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Listen again to the thought inspired in 
him by this (and another) passage 
from Burke: “We cannot, I fear, fal- 
sify the pedigree of this fierce people 
[the American colonists] and persuade 
them that they are not sprung from a 
nation in whose veins the blood of free- 
dom circulates. The language in which 
they would hear you tell them this tale 
would detect the imposition; your 
speech would betray you. An English- 
man is the unfittest person on earth to 
argue another Englishman into slav- 
ery.” This is Mr. Wilson’s comment: 


Does not your blood stir at these 
passages? And is it not because, be- 
sides loving what is nobly written, you 
feel that every word strikes toward 
the heart of things that have made 
your blood what it has proved to be in 
the history of our race? 


It does not seem to be on record that 
Mr. Wilson ever ventured across the 
frontiers of metre; but, if he is not a 
poet, it is certainly not for the lack of 
imagination. The last essay in Mere 
Literature, entitled “The Course of 
American History,” presents a nobly 
imaginative picture of the conquest of 
the continent. Selection is difficult, 
because of the fine coherence of the 
process of thought which runs through 
the paper; but the following passages 
may convey some taste of its quality : 


The passes of the eastern moun- 
tains were the arteries of the nation’s 
life. The real breath of our growth 
and manhood came into our nostrils 
when first, like Governor Spotswood 
and that gallant company of Virginian 
gentlemen that rode with him in the 
far year, 1716, the Knights of the Or- 
der of the Golden Horseshoe, our pi- 
oneers stood upon the ridges of the 
eastern hills and looked down upon 
those reaches of the continent where 
lay the paths of the westward migra- 
tion. There, upon the courses of the 
distant rivers that gleamed before 
them in the sun, down the further 
slopes of the hills beyond, out upon 
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the broad fields that lay upon the fer- 
tile banks of the “Father of Waters,” 
up the long tilt of the continent to the 
vast hills that looked out upon the Pa- 
cific—there were the regions in which, 
joining with people from every race 
and clime under the sun, they were to 
make the great compounded nation 
whose liberty and mighty works of 
peace were to cause all the world to 
stand at gaze. 


How finely touched, again, is this pic- 
ture of the breed of men by whom the 
conquest was accomplished : 2 


A roughened race embrowned in 
the sun, hardened in manner by a 
coarse life of change and danger, lov- 
ing the rude woods and the crack of 
the rifle, living to begin something new . 
every day, striking with the broad and 
open hand, delicate in nothing but the 
touch on the trigger, leaving cities in 
its track as if by accident rather than 
by design, settling again to the steady 
ways of a fixed life only when it must; 
such was the American people whose 
achievement it was to be to take pos- 
session of their continent from end to 
end ere their national government was 
a single century old. 


The paper ends with a fine tribute to 
Lincoln. No one has spoken more 
worthily than Woodrow Wilson of his 
two great predecessors in the Presi- 
dential chair. It is not in this essay, 
however, but in an earlier one, that he 
says of Lincoln: “To the Eastern poli- 
ticians he seemed like an accident; 
but to history he must seem like a 
providence. 

Some of Mr. Wilson’s most charac- 
teristic work is to be found in his oc- 
casional papers and addresses. One of 
the most thoughtful of his essays is 
entitled “When a Man Comes to Him- 
self,” or, in other words, realizes his 
predestinate place and function in the 
world. The following is Mr. Wilson’s 
ingenious variation on a theme as old 
as the Forest of Arden: . “All the 
world’s a stage”: : 
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A man is the part he plays among 
his fellows. He is not isolated; he 
cannot be. Some play with a 
certain natural passion; an unstudied 
directness, without grace, without mod- 
ulation, with no study of the masters 
or consciousness of the pervading spirit 
of the plot; others give all their 
thought to their costume and think 
only of the audience; a few act as 
those who have mastered the secrets 
of a serious art, with deliberate sub- 
ordination of themselves to the great 
end and motive of the play, spending 
themselves like good servants, indulg- 
ing no wilfulness, obtruding no eccen- 
tricity, lending heart and tone and ges- 
ture to the perfect progress of the ac- 
tion. These have ‘“found themselves” 
and have all the ease of a_ perfect 
adjustment. 


An essay, “On Being Human,” is full 
of pregnant passages. “It is certainly 
human,” says our author, “to. mind 
your neighbor’s business as well as 
your own. Gossips are only sociolo- 
gists upom a mean and petty scale.” 
And, again: “Is it because we are 
better at being common scolds than at 
being wise advisers that we prefer lit- 
tle reforms to big ones?” Many good 
things have been said about books and 
reading; indeed, whole anthologies 
have been composed of them; but none 
of the anthologies contains anything 
better than this: 


You devour a book meant to be 
read, not because you would fill your- 
self or have an anxious care to be 
nourished, but because it contains such 
stuff as it makes the mind hungry to 
look upon. Neither do you read it to 
kill time, but to lengthen time, rather 
adding to it its natural usury by liv- 
ing the more abundantly while it lasts, 
joining another’s life and thought to 
your own. 


Here, again, is a passage which touches 
the very root of the evils from which 
the world of today is suffering: si 


We do not want our poetry from 
grammarians, nor our tales from phil- 
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ologists, nor our history from theorists. 

. - Neither do we want our po- 
litical economy from tradesmen nor 
our statesmanship from mere poli- 
ticians, but from those who see more 
and care for more than these men see 
or care for. 


If in this passage Mr. Wilson hints 
at the type of statesman which the 
world, to its sorrow, has so plentifully 
bred in these latter days, he also gives 
us, in the following character of “the 
truly human man,” an outline of the 
qualities in which healing may be 
found: 


This is out conception of the truly 
human man; a man in whom there is a 
just balance of faculties, a catholic 
sympathy—no: brawler, no fanatic, no 
pharisee; not too credulous in hope, 
not too desperate in purpose; warm, 
but not hasty; ardent, and full of defi- 
nite power, but not running about to be 
pleased and deceived by every new 
thing. 


To some people this may seem a pro- 
saic and pedestrian ideal of character. 
There are men and women (they have, 
no doubt, their uses in the world) in 
whose eyes not to be a fanatic is to be 
a philistine, and who despise nothing 
so much as the Horatian conception of 
the “justum ac tenacem propositi 
virum.” But the driving-power of the 
world does not come from fanaticism, 
even if its inspiration be good. It may 
have the momentary value of a stimu- 
lant, helpful in a great crisis, even if 
its help has to be paid for by subse- 
quent reaction. But it is calm and 
resolute reason that does the lasting 
things, while impatient idealism ex- 
hausts itself in untimely strivings and 
vain denunciations. To borrow an il- 
lustration from President Wilson him- 
self, it was not the passionate aboli- 
tionism of William Lloyd Garrison that 
abolished slavery—it was the imper- 
turbable wisdom of Abraham Lincoln. 

I have not, in this short study, at- 
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tempted any critical estimate of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s place in American litera- 
ture. My object has been simply to 
show that, whatever else he may be, 
he is a man of letters to the finger- 
tips—a man steeped in literary tradi- 
tions and possessed of fine literary 
gifts. He can make political science 
readable to the layman (no small 
achievement, by the way), and he can 
make history fascinating without im- 
parting to it the cheap over-coloring of 
fiction or the hectic fervor of partisan- 
ship. This aspect of his genius is not 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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sufficiently recognized either here or in 
his own country. His administrative 


. achievements, both in education and 


politics, and his fame as a statesman, 
have eclipsed his repute as an author. 
But there can be little doubt that if he 
had not abandoned the contemplative 
for the active life, he would have taken 
a high place among contemporary writ- 
ers of the English language; and, even 
as it is, it ought not be forgotten that 
this great President is at the same time 
an accomplished and attractive man of 
letters. 
William Archer. 
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By J. Srorer CLouston. 


PART IV. 


LIEUTENANT VON 


III. THuurspay NicHrt. 

I went up to my room early in the 
evening. WBileen had been very silent, 
and about nine o’clock she bade us 
goodnight and left us. To sit alone 
with Tiel, feeling as I did and yet 
bound by a promise not to upbraid him, 
was intolerable, and so I left the par- 
lor a few minutes after she did. As I 
went down the passage to the back my 
way lit only by the candle I was carry- 
ing, I was struck with a sound I had 
heard in that house before, only never 
so loudly. It was the droning of the 
wind through the crevices of some 
door, and the whining melancholy note 
in the stillness of that house of di- 
vided plotters and confidences with- 
held, did nothing to raise my spirits. 

.When I reached my room I realized 
what had caused the droning. The 
wind had changed to a new quarter, 
and as another consequence my chim- 
ney was smoking badly and ‘the room 
was filled with a pungent blue cloud. 
It is curious how events arise as con- 
sequenees of trifling and utterly differ- 
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ent circumstances. I tried opening my 
door and then my window, but still the 
fire smoked and the cloud refused to 
disperse. Then I had an inspiration. 
I have mentioned a large cupboard. It 
was so large as almost to be a minute 
room, and I remembered that it had 
a skylight in its sloping roof. I. opened 
this, and as the room at once began to 
clear, I left it open. ; 

And then I paced the floor and 
smoked and thought. What was to be 
made of these very disquieting events? 
Clearly Tiel was either a much less 
capable and clever man than he was 
reputed—a bit of a fraud in fact—or 
else he was carrying his fondness for 
mystery and for suddenly springing 
brilliant surprises, like conjuring tricks, 
upon ‘people, to the most extreme 
lengths. If he were really carrying out 
a cunning deliberate policy in not 
preaching last Sunday, good and well, 
but it was intolerable that he should 
have deceived me about it. It seemed 
quite a feasible theory to suppose that 
he had got out of conducting the serv- 
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ice on some excuse in order that he 
might be asked to stay longer and 
preach next Sunday instead. But then 
he had deliberately told me he had 
preached, and that the people had been 
so pleased that they had invited him 
to preach again. It sounded like a 
schoolboy’s boastfulness! 

Of course, if he were the sort of man 
who would (like myself) have drawn 
the line at conducting a bogus religious 
service, I could quite well understand 
his getting out of it somehow. But 
when I remembered his tale of the 
murder of the real Mr. Burnett, I dis- 
missed that hypothesis. Besides, why 
deceive me in any case? I daresay I 
should have felt a little anxious as to 
the result if he had evaded the duty 
he had professed to come up and per- 
form, but would he care twopence 
about that? I did not believe it. 

And then his method of getting Hileen 
into the islands, though ingenious 
enough (if not very original), had been 
marred by the most inconceivable reck- 
lessness. Surely some better scheme 
could have been devised for getting 
her out of the Craigies’ house than a 
sudden flight without a word of ex- 
planation—and a flight, moreover, to 
another house in the same island where 
gossip would certainly spread in the 
course of a very few days. Of course 
Mr. Craigie’s extraordinary character 
gave the scheme a chance it never de- 
served, but was Tiel really so diaboli- 
cally clever that he actually counted on 
that? How could he have known so 
much of Craigie’s character? Indeed 
that explanation was inconceivable. 

And then again, why had Eileen con- 
sented to such a wild plan? That 
neither of them should have realized 
its drawbacks seemed quite extraordi- 
nary. There must be some deep cup- 
ning about it that escaped me alto- 
gether. If it were not so, we were lost 
indeed! And so I resolved to believe 
that there was more wisdom in the 
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scheme than I realized, and simply 
leave it at that. 

Thereupon I sat down and wrote for 
an hour or two to keep me from think- 
ing further on the subject, and at last 
about midnight I resolved to go to bed. 
The want of fresh air had been trou- 
bling me greatly, and it struck me that 
a safe way of getting a little would 
be to put my head through the open 
skylight for a few minutes. It was 
quite dark in the cupboard, so that no 
light could escape; and I brought a 
chair along, stood on it, and looked out, 
with my head projecting from the 
midst of the sloping slates, and a beau- 
tiful cool breeze refreshing my face. 

So cool was the wind that there was 
evidently north in it, and this was con- 
firmed by the sky, which literally 
blazed with stars. I could see dimly 
but pretty distinctly the outbuildings 
at the back of the house, and the road 
that led to the highway, and the dark 
rim of hills beyond. Suddenly I heard 
the back door gently open, and still as 
I had stood on my chair before, I be- 
came like a statue now. In a moment 
the figure of Tiel appeared, and from 
a flash of light I saw that he carried 
his electric torch. He walked slowly 
towards the highroad till he came to a 
low wall that divided the fields at the 
side, and then from behind the wall 
up jumped the form of a man, illu- 
minated for an instant by a flash from 
the torch, and then just distinguish- 
able in the gloom. 

I held my breath and waited for the 
crack of a pistol-shot, gently with- 
drawing my head a little, and prepared 
to rush down and take part ‘in the 
fray. But there was not a sound save 
a low murmur of voices, far too distant 
and too hushed for me to catch a syl- 
lable of what they were saying. And 
then after two or three minutes I.saw 
Tiel turn and start to stroll back again. 
But at that moment my observations 
ceased, for I stepped hastily down from 
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my chair, and stood breathlessly wait- 
ing for him to run up to my room. 

He was quiet almost as a mouse. I 
had not heard him pass through the 
house as he went out, and I barely 
heard a sound now as he returned. But 
I heard enough to know that he had 
gone off to bed, and did not propose to 
pay me a visit. 

“What in Heaven’s name did it 
mean?” I asked myself. 

A dozen wild and alarming theories 
flashed through my mind, and then at 
last I saw a ray of comfort. Perhaps 
this was only a rendezvous with Ash- 
ington, or some subordinate in his 
pay. It was not a very brilliant ray, 


for the more I thought over it, the | 


more unlikely it seemed that a rendez- 
vous sbould take place at that- spot 
and in that inconvenient fashion, when 
there was nothing to prevent Ashing- 
ton or his emissary from entering the 
house by the front door and holding 
their conversation in the parlor. How- 
ever, it seemed absolutely the only so- 
lution, short of supposing that the 
house was watched, and so I accepted 
it for what it was worth in the mean- 
time, and turned into bed. 

My sleep was very broken, and in 
the early morning I felt so wide awake, 
and my thoughts were so restlessly 
busy, that I jumped up and resolved 
to have another peep out of the sky- 
light. Very quietly I climbed on the 
chair and put my head through again. 
There was the man, pacing slowly 
away from me, from the wall towards 
the highroad! I studied his back close- 
ly, and of two things I felt certain: he 
was not a sailor of any sort—officer or 
bluejacket—and yet he walked like a 
drilled man. A tall, square-shouldered 
fellow, in dark plain clothes, who 
walks with a short step and a stiff 
back—what does that;suggest? A po- 
liceman of some sort-constable or de- 
tective, no doubt about that! 

At the road he turned, evidently to 
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stroll back again, and down went my 
head. I did. not venture to look -out 
again, nor was there any need. I 
dressed quickly, and this time put on 
my uniform. This precaution seemed 
urgently—and ominously—called for! 
And then I slipped downstairs, went 
to the front hall, and up the other 
stairs, and quietly called “Tiel!” For 
I confess I was not disposed to sit 
for two or three hours waiting for 
information. 

At my second cry he appeared at 
his bedroom door, prompt as usual. 

“What’s the matter?’ he asked. 

“Who did you speak to last night?" 
I asked point-blank. 

He looked at me for an instant; and 
then smniled. 

“Good heavens, it wasn’t you, was 
it?” he inquired. 

“Me!” I exclaimed. 

“I wondered how you knew other- 
wise.” 

I told him briefly. 

“And now tell me exactly what: hap- 
pened!” I demanded. 

“Certainly,” said he quietly. “I 
went out as I often do last thing at 
night to see that the coast is clear, and 
this time I found it wasn’t. A man 
jumped up from behind the wall just 
as you saw.” 

“Who was he?” 

“EF can only suspect. I saw him for 
an instant by the light of my torch, 
and then it seemed less suspicious to 
put it out.” 

“T don’t see that,” I said. 

“I am a cautious man,” smiled Tiel, 
as easily as though the incident had 
not been of life and death importance. 

“And what did he say to you?’ I 
demanded impatiently. j 

“I spoke to.him and asked him what 
he was doing there.” 

“What did he say to that?’ 

“I gave him no chance to answer— 
because, if the answer was what I 
feared he wouldn’t make it. I simply 
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told him he would catch cold if he sat 
there on the grass, and gave him some 
details about my own misfortune in 
getting rheumatism through sleeping in 
damp sheets.” 

“T see,” I said; “you simply tried to 
bluff him by behaving like an ordinary 
simple-minded honest clergyman?” 

Tiel nodded. 

“It was the only thing to do—unless 
I had shot him there and then. And 
there might have been more men for 
all I knew.” 

“Well,” I said, “I can tell you some- 
thing more about that man. He is pa- 
trolling the road at the back at this 
very moment!” 

Tiel looked grave enough now. 

“It looks as if the house were being 
watched,” he said rather slowly. 

“Looks? It is being watched!” 

He thought for a moment. 

“Evidently they only suspect so far. 
They can, know nothing, or they 
wouldn’t be content with merely watch- 
ing. Thank you for telling me. We'll 
talk about it Jater.” 

Still cool as a cucumber, he re-en- 
tered his room, and I returned to my 
own. 

What can be done? Nothing! I can 
only sit and wait and keep myself 
from worrying by writing. I have 
made up my fire and my door is locked, 
so that this manuscript will be in 
flames before anyone can enter, if it 
comes to the worst. Recalling the 
words of Tiel a few days ago, I shiver 
a little to think of what is ahead. Sus- 
picion has begun! 


IV. Frmay. 


This is written under very different 
circumstances—and in a_ different 
place. My last words were written 
with my eyes shut; these are written 
with them open, but I shall simply tell 
what happened as calmly asI can. Let 
the events speak; I shall make no com- 
ment in the meanwhile. 
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On that Friday morning our break- 
fast was converted into a council of 
war. We all three discussed the situa- 
tion gravely and frankly. I felt 
tempted to say some very bitter words 
to Tiel, for it seemed to me quite 
obvious that it was simply his gross 
mismanagement which had brought us 
to the edge of this precipice; but I am 
glad now I refrained. I was at no 
pains, however, to be over-polite. 

“There is nothing to be done in the 
meanwhile, I’m afraid,” said he. 

This coolness seemed to me all very 
well in its proper season, but not at 
present. 

“Yes there is,” I said urgently. “We 
might get out of this house and look 
for some other refuge!” 

He shook his head. 

“Not by daylight, 
watched.” 

“Besides,” said Eileen, “this is the 
day we have been waiting for. We 
don’t want to be far away, do we?” 

“Personally,” I said, “it seems to me 
that as I cannot be where I ought to 
be” (and here I looked at Tiel some- 
what bitterly) “with my brave com- 
rades in their attack on our ene- 
mies. I should much prefer to make 
for a safer place than this—if one can 
be found.” 

“It can’t,” said Tiel briefly. 

And that indeed became more and 
more obvious the longer we talked it 
over. Had our house stood in the 
midst of a wood, or had a kindly fog 
blown out of the North Sea, we might 
have made a move. As it was, I had 
to agree that it would be sheer 
folly, before nightfall anyhow; and 
there was nothing for it but 
waiting. 

To add to the painfulness of this 
ordeal, I found myself obliged to re- 
main in my room, now that I had re- 
sumed my uniform. This time it did 
not need Tiel to bid me take this pre- 
caution. In fact, I was amazed to hear 
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him suggesting that I would be just as 
safe in the parlor. At the time I nat- 
urally failed altogether to understand 
this departure from his usual caution, 
and I asked him sarcastically if he 
wished to precipitate a catastrophe. 

“We have still a good deal to dis- 
cuss,” said he. 

“I thought there was nothing more 
to be said.” 

“I mean in connection with the other 
scheme,” 

“The devil may take the other 
scheme!” said I, “anyhow till we es- 
cape from this trap. What is the good 
in planning ahead, with the house 
watched night and day?” 

“We only suspect it is watched,” said 
he calmly. 

“Suspect!” I cried. “We are not 
idiots, and why should we pretend to 
be?” 

And so I went up to my room and 
spent the most miserable and restless 
day of my life. How slowly the hours 
passed, no words of mine can give the 
faintest idea. In my present state of 
mind writing was impossible, and I 
tried to distract myself by reading 
novels; but they were English novels, 
and every word in them seemed to gall 
me. I implored Eileen to come and 
keep me company. She came up once 
for a little, but the devil seemed to 
have possessed her, for I felt no sym- 
pathy coming from her at all; and 
when at last I tried to be a little af- 
fectionate, she first repulsed me, say- 
ing it was no time for that, and then 
she left me. With baffled love added 
to acute anxiety, you can picture my 
condition ! 

For the first part of that horrible 
day I kept listening for some sign of 
the police, and now and then looking 
out from the skylight at the back, but 
the watcher was no longer visible, and 
not a fresh step or voice was to be 
heard in the house... My door stood 
locked, my fire was blazing, and my 
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papers lay ready to be consumed, and 
at moments I positively longed to see 
them blazing and myself arrested, and 
get it over, yet nothing happened. 

In the afternoon the direction of my 
thoughts began to change as the hour 
approached when the fleet should sail 
and my country reap the reward of the 
enterprise and fidelity which I felt 
conscious I had shown, and the sacri- 
fice which I feared I should have to 
make. I began to make brief visits 
to the parlor, to look out of the win- 
dow and see if I could see any signs 
of movement in the Armada. And then 
for the second time I saw Tiel in a 
genial cheerful humor, and this time 
there was no doubt of the cause. He 
too was in a state of tension, and his 
mind like mine was running on the 
coming drama. In fact, as the after- 
noon wore on, his thoughts were so 
entirely wrapped up in this that he 
frankly talked of nothing else. Was I 
sure we should have at least four sub- 
marines? he asked me; and would they 
be brought well in and take the risk? 
Indeed I never heard him ask so many 
questions, or appear so pleased as he . 
did when I reassured him on all these 
points. 

As for Hileen, she was quite as ex- 
cited as either of us, and when Tiel 
was not asking me questions, she was; 
until once again prudence drove me 
back to my room. On one of my visits 


‘she gave us some tea, but that is the 


only meal I remember any of us eat 
ing between our early and hurried 
lunch and the evening when the crash 
came. 

The one thing I looked for as I gazed 
out of that window, was the rising of 
smoke from the battle-fleet, and at last 
I saw it.. Stream after stream, black 
or gray, gradually mounted, first from 
one leviathan and then from another, 
till the air was darkened hundreds of 
feet above them, and if our flotilla 
were in such a position that they could 
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look for this sign, they must have seen 
it. This time I returned to my room 
with a heart a little lightened. 

“I have done my duty,” I said to my- 
self, “come what may of it!” 

And I do not think that any impar- 
tial reader will deny that, so far as my 
own share of this enterprise was con- 
cerned, I had done my very utmost to 
make it succeed. 

The next time I came down my 
spirits rose higher still, and for the 
moment I quite forgot the danger in 
which I stood. The light cruisers, the 
advance-guard of the fleet, were be- 
ginning to move! This time when I 
went back to my room I forced myself 
to read two whole chapters of a futile 
novel before I again took off the lid 
and peeped in to see how the stew was 
cooking. The instant I had finished 
the second chapter I leaped up and 
opened the door—and then I stood 
stock-still and listened. A _ distant 
sound of voices reached me, and a 


laugh rang out that was certainly 
neither Tiel’s nor Hileen’s. 

I locked my door, slipped back again, 
and prepared to burn my papers; but 
though I stood over the fire for minute 
after minute, there. was no sound of 


approaching steps. Very. quietly I 
opened the door and listened once 
more, and still I heard voices. And 
thus I lingered and hesitated for more 
than an hour. By this time the attack 
had probably been made, and I could 
stand the suspense no longer, so I 
went recklessly downstairs, strode 
along the passage, and opened the par- 
lor door. 

Nothing will ever efface the memory 
of the scene that met my eyes. ‘Tiel, 
Eileen, and Ashington sat there, the 
two men each with a whisky-and-soda, 
and all three seemingly in the most 
extraordinarily high spirits. It was 
Ashington’s face and voice that sud- 
denly rent the veil from before my 
eyes. Instead of the morose and surly 
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individual I had met before, he sat 
there the incarnation of the jovial 
sailor. He was raising his glass to his 
lips, and as I entered I heard the 
words— 

“Here’s to you again, Robin!” 

What had happened I did not clearly 
grasp in that first instant, but I felt I 
was betrayed. My hand went straight 
to my revolver pocket, but before I 
could seize it Tiel, who sat nearest, 
leaped up, grasped my wrist, and with 
the shock of his charge drove me down 
into a chair. It was done so suddenly 
that I could not possibly have resisted. 
Then with a movement like a conjurer 
he picked the revolver out of my 
pocket, and said in his infernally cool 
calm way—. 

“Please consider yourself, a prisoner 
of war, Mr. Belke.” 

Even then I had not grasped the 
whole truth. 

“A prisoner of war!” I exclaimed. 
“And what the devil are you, Herr 
Tiel? A traitor?’ 

“You have got my name a little 
wrong,” said he with that icy smile of 
his. “I am Commander Blacklock of 
the British Navy, so you can surrender 
either to me or to Captain Phipps, 
whichever you choose.” 

“Phipps!” I gasped, for I remem- 
bered that as the name of a member 
of Jellicoe’s staff. ; 

“That’s me, old man,” said the gross 
person with insufferable familiarity. 
“The Honorable Thomas Bainbridge 
Ashington would have a fit if he looked - 
in the glass and saw this mug!” 

“Then I understand I,am betrayed?” . 
I asked as calmly as I could. 

“You’re nabbed,’ said Captain 
Phipps, with brutal British slang, “and 
let me tell you that’s better than being 
dead, which you would have been if 
you’d rejoined your boat.” 

I could not quite control my feelings. 

“What has happened?” I cried. 

“We've bagged the whole four—just 
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at the very spot on the chart which 
you and I arranged!” chuckled the 
great brute. 
(At this point 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Lieutenant von 
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Belke’s comments become a little too 
acid for publication, and it has been 
considered advisable that the narrative 
should be finished by the Editor.) 


(To be concluded.) 





KRUPPS AND KRUPPISM. 


Posterity will, we _ believe, have 
plenty of evidence which will place the 
responsibility for the Great War 
mainly upon two men—Wilhelm II and 
Gustave von Bohlen und Halbach, who 
assumed the name of Krupp on his 
marriage to Bertha, eldest daughter of 
Friedrich Alfred Krupp, in 1902. The 
Kaiser is more than suspect of hav- 
ing business interests in the Krupp 
firm. War has been the one objective 
of the concern for a long term of 
years; and there is plenty of evidence 
that Krupps encouraged a bellicose 
policy in all parts of the earth in 
which they could make their influence 
felt—and they were many. It is known, 
too, beyond all doubt, that loans to 
foreign countries were conditioned by 
German financiers on a “drawback” in 
the shape of a large order for Krupp 
guns and shells. On the memorial un- 
veiled by the Kaiser at Essen on the 
celebration of its centenary are in- 
scribed the names of fifty-two coun- 
tries which have been customers. 

On the eve of the Great War Krupps, 
with their enormous commitments, 
having completed, or almost completed, 
the program of the German Navy, were 
threatened with being, so to speak, out 
of work. The two Balkan wars had 
surfeited quite a group of customers, 
and the world at large was wearied of 
strife and longed for peace. Cannot 
‘we figure to ourselves, with some 
shadow of truth behind the conceit, 
Krupp and the Kaiser, partners both 
in a business which flourished upon 
the destruction of mankind, coming to 
the conclusion that the day had dawned 


and the hour had struck when Essen re- 
quired, in order that it should pile up 
blood money beyond computation, and 
win for them both countless wealth, 
that the world should run red with 
blood? At any rate, whether the con- 
ceit rests upon actual truth or only 
upon intelligent conjecture, this is ex- 
actly what they have done, and “every 
man,” as the adage goes, “is supposed 
to intend the consequence of his own 
acts.” 

The story of Krupps is one of the 
great romances of business. In its or- 
igins the firm was inoffensive enough. 
Friedrich Krupp, the founder, seems to 
have been a harmless and praiseworthy 
engineer, capable and industrious. Be- 
ginning with one small forge in 1810, 
he built up a business in great poverty, 
and always struggling against difficul- 
ties. He made some reputation by his 
steel dies, which were used at the Dus- 
seldorf Mint, but he left behind him 
at his death little but debts and the 
formula for making crucible steel! It 
is not clear whether he found the for 
mula himself or whether it was the in- 
vention of others. There was a law- 
suit about it which lasted for seven 
years, and Krupp must be given the 
credit, as he won the day. He tried to 
get the help of the German Govern- 
ment in conducting further experi- 
ments, but this was refused; and he 
died, as we have said, in poverty in 
1826, in a humble cottage, which still 
stands at Essen, near the palace in. 
which now holds sway Gustav Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach, the husband 
of his great-granddaughter Bertha. 
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Alfred, Friedrich’s eldest son (who 
was only a boy of fourteen at his 
father’s death), carried on the business 
in his mother’s name, mainly with 
family help, and by his personal in- 
dustry, in spite of repeated refusals 
from the German Government to facili- 
tate his experiments and plans, he won 
through. There are abundant and 
readily accessible records of the tech- 
nical details of the developments 
‘whereby he inaugurated cast wheel 
centers and cast ingots which weighed 
at first one hundred and_ fifty 
pounds or so, and then four hundred 
pounds, but by 1851 had reached a cou- 
ple of tons, figures which seem small 
enough when we know that the firm 
today, which stands second only to the 
Creusot Works, is capable of turning 
out an ingot weighing some ninety tons, 
but were looked upon as astounding at 
the time. For years his business was 
harmless enough. He developed, for in- 
stance, the manufacture of machine 
tools of all sorts, down to roll-sets for 
the jewelry trade and cast-steel ingots 
in bulk, and so on. It was, initially, 
more from the force of circumstances 
than of deliberate choice—as the coun- 
try was already developing that mili- 
tary madness and moral atrophy which 
Frederick the Great had practised and 
left as a legacy to his descendants— 
that Krupp should become the Cannon 
King. The secret of crucible steel was 
inevitably destined to revolutionize 
ordnance, and it was from Krupp’s 
first three-pounder, built in 1847, that 
the mighty monsters of today date 
their origin. With their forty-two cen- 
timeter howitzer, the first great sur- 
prise of the war, Krupps reached 
their zenith. 

The Krupp exhibit at the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 of a solid flawless 
ingot of cast steel, two tons in weight, 
staggered London, and, indeed, the 


world, although the biggest gun shown 


by the firm was only a six-pounder 
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after all, and, looked at by modern 
eyes, does not seem to have amounted 
to anything worth bragging about. 
The honor and glory of this tri- 
umph was the turning point in the 
fortunes of the firm. Alfred now, at 
last, got orders for ingots from the 
Prussian Government, out of which six- 
pounders were forged at the Spandau 
Works, the beginning of the German 
field artillery. This was followed by 
orders from the Khedive of Egypt for 
still bigger guns, twelve-pounders and 
twenty-four-pounders, and the “die was 
cast” in a double sense. From this time 
Krupps never looked back, and the na- 
tions entered into an orgy of rivalry 
in armaments. The Age of Steel had 
begun! Belgium and Russia followed 
the example of Egypt, and ordered 
field guns and heavy guns. Other firms 
developed on similar lines, and Italy 
gave an order for fresh artillery, in- 
cluding a one-hundred-ton gun (which 
was built by Armstrongs); while 
everybody remembers the eighty-ton 
“Woolwich Infant” manufactured by 
the same firm. So big steel ordnance 
arrived, and iron and bronze guns be- 
came only curios. 
The Franco-Prussian War proved a 
capital advertisement for the Krupp 
pattern, and from that time the firm 
has made practically the whole of the 
German artillery. Time had brought 
its revenges, and now Alfred Krupp 
had things all his own way. He got 
concessions all over Germany, and in- 
creased his works at a most prodigious 
rate. In rapid succession the firm ac- 
quired collieries, iron mimes, smelting 
works and blast furnaces all over the 
country; while its workshops were by 
no means limited to Essen, embracing 
foundries and engineering works at 
Sayn and Duisburg, and, later, steel 
works at Annen.and armor plate works 
at Magdeburg and Rheinhausen. There 
is a popular idea that if Essen could 
be bombed from the air today, Krupps 
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would be out of work, but this. is a 
complete hallucination. It would, of 
course, cripple the output, but the ae- 
tivities of the concern would only be 
hampered for a time. They are far too 
astute to put all their eggs into one 
basket, although we can well believe 
thatthe bare idea of their mammoth 
munition sheds and towns, which cover 
an area of more than five hundred 
acres, being bombed from the air never 
entered their heads. 

The association of the business with 
the German Emperor dates really from 
the friendship between Alfred and Wil- 
liam I, who was mightily enamored 
with the mammoth steam hammers, 
built, greatly in adyance of the times, 
by Alfred, with his unerring foresight, 
and then far ahead of anything known 
in any Other country. The personal as- 
sociations of the firm with the War 
Lord became, however, much more in- 
timate when a bosom friendship sprang 
up between Kaiser Wilhelm II and 
Alfred’s son, Friedrich Alfred, and 
from this time, as we have said, the 
firm, at any rate, had its path smoothed 
by friends at court. 5 

Born in 1854 Friedrich was five years 
years older than William II, but there 
is no doubt whatever that the two men 
became close friends. It was due to 
the Kaiser’s influence that Krupps 
were enabled to become the owners of 
the great Germania shipyard at Kiel 
(of which for some years they had only 
been lessees) and so were able to take 
the lead in every department of con- 
struction for the German Navy. There 
is no shadow of doubt that the whole 
naval program of Germany was cut 
and dried between Krupp and the 
Kaiser long before the latter’s naval 
dreams became realities. It was 
“canny,” no doubt, for the precious 
pair to get ready in advance for “shar- 
ing the swag” in their first attack upon 
the wealth of the Empire, and so pro- 
vide against that very rainy day when 
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the bubble of “Weltmacht’ shall be 
burst. once and for all. Anyway, the. 
extensions of the Germania yard were 
made ‘on a prodigious scale, and at an 
outlay which nothing but. a forecast 


‘ based on certainty could have justified. 


Its area was increased nearly fourfold 
until it extended over some seventy 
acres, and “ways” and “slips” were 
prepared at enormous cost owing to 
the immense excavations required, 
amounting to many million tons. The 
firm was soon in a position to under- 
take the construction of the heaviest 
Dreadnoughts from stem to stern, ar- 
mor plates being provided from Hssen 
or Magdeburg, and guns, munitions and 
shells forthcoming with marvelous ex- 


actitude to schedule. 


Krupps, too, were quite ready to 
take on shipbuilding orders for other 
countries. All was grist that came to 
their mill, and they built ironclads and 
submarines of sorts for all and sundry. 
Mr. McKenna electrified the House of 
Commons in 1909 by declaring that he 
had precise information that Krupps 
were prepared to supply all the parts 
of eight ironclads a year; and unless 
the drain upon their resources for ar-. 
mament and munitionment has para- 
lyzed their activities in that “cemented 
plate” which so long held the field, 
their capacity must have ominously 
increased in the nine years which have. ° 
elapsed since this estimate was made. 

The growth of German naval con- 
struction is no secret, and need not be . 
detailed. Some of the dates.are, how- 
ever, interesting, since they tally curi- 
ously with the developments of the 
Krupp concern. When the Germania 
yard was leased in 1896 two millions 
were added to the naval vote.. Most 
people have probably now forgotten 
all about the arrest of the Bundesrath 
on a charge of carrying contraband in 
the South African War. This was, 


‘ however, the excuse which enabled the 


German Emperor to procure the con- 








-sent of the Reichstag in 1900 to the 
extended Naval Defense Act, which 
provided for the outlay of seventy- 
four million pounds on naval construc- 
tion ‘and twenty million pounds on 
dockyards. Krupps, as a matter of 
course, skimmed the cream of this gi- 
gantic enterprise, and, buying the Ger- 
mania yard outright, embarked upon 
those gigantic extensions which we 
have already mentioned. Five years 
later the firm had little difficulty in ob- 
taining a loan of two and a half mil- 
lion pounds from the Reichstag for the 
enlargement of the Essen Works. 
Friedrich Krupp died suddenly in 
1902, and the Kaiser became the 
guardian of his daughter, Bertha, and 
at once floated the business as a com- 
pany, with a capital of nine million 
pounds or so, associating himself, of 
course, through nominees, with the 
business as well as with the family. It 
is no secret that he “arranged” Ber- 
tha’s marriage in 1906 to Baron Gus- 
tav. It was rather a jump from the 
German diplomatic service in China, 
America and Italy, to be the. head of 
this mighty concern; but the Kaiser’s 
estimate of the man has certainly been 
borne out by results, and although we 
must remember that Imperial influence 
no doubt proved as efficacious as busi- 
ness capacity in advancing his for- 
tunes, the head of Krupps has estab- 
lished a record for ruthless capacity. 
The competitors of Krupps had on 
more than one occasion ground for 
complaining of the excellent informa- 
tion the firm was able to obtain of any 
rival tenders. and estimates; for 
Krupps made the most of their pecu- 
liar position, and on more than one 
occasion infringed the rules which gov- 
ern the international commercial code, 
which is very rigid in enforcing fair 
play, and does not brook anything 
which comes within the limits of sharp 
practice. 
Herr Liebknecht, who is now paying 
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the penalty for his courage in crossing 
the path of the real masters of Ger- 
many, made a very considerable pother 
in’ the Reichstag in 1912-13, when he 
proved that by bribing officers and offi- 
cials Krupps had obtained access to of- 
ficial secrets. Two directors of the firm 


’ and a few others served as scapegoats, 


who bore the sins of those who sat in 
the seats of the mighty. ‘They were 
tried, convicted, not putting up any de- 
fense worth talking about, and got off 
with a very light punishment. Lieb- 
knecht, who has shown such amazing in- 
dependence in the Reichstag during the 
war, came in for the payment of the 
real penalty in prison and in the firing 
line. In Germany it is risky work fight- 
ing “the machine.” 

Krupps’ policy is the exact counter- 
part of that of the other masters of 
Germany. Their .activities have been 
world-wide. Spain boasts one mine at 
Bilbao, in the Basque Provinces, which 
is of real importance. Realizing this, 
Krupps acquired an interest, if not the 
actual control. ‘The whole story of 
their interests abroad has yet to be 
told. Since the beginning of the war 
we have had revelations and to spare 
of their “underground” work: in the 
metal world. Nickel is, as everybody 
knows, an essential alloy of: steel in 
gun making and armor plate, and the 
Société des Mines Nickeliferes, al- 
though: ostensibly French, and, there- 
fore, enjoying extraordinary privileges 
in New Caledonia, where there are fa- 
mous. nickel mines, has turned out to 
be entirely a Krupp concern. It was, 
too, Krupps who got a monopoly in 
tungsten, which is indispensable for 
hardening armor plate, and essential to 
the production of “Krupps’ cemented.” 
The monazite sands of Travancore, too, 
from which thorium, uranium and 
other rare metals are extracted, had 
also passed by actual concession into 
Krupp ownership. As the story goes, 
the sand was shipped to Germany at 
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four pounds a ton, while so much as 
was passed on to British manufactur- 
ers was invoiced at thirty-six pounds! 
Much of the base metal industry of 
Australia, too, as we all know, had got 
into Germah hands, the London middle- 
men being merely go-betweens. Even 
after the declaration of war, the Brit- 
ish Government found itself actually 
buying lead, zinc, copper and manga- 
nese from German firms which had 
been astutely camouflaged. It is small 
wonder that the Australian Govern- 
ment found a short way of dealing with 
these manceuvres, annulling contracts 
and canceling enemy-owned trade- 
marks with right royal promptitude 
and thoroughness. It may have been 
late.as a precaution, but it was effec- 
tual. It is, however, fervently to be 
hoped that not all the flabby sentimen- 
tality of Socialists and Pacifists will 
put their “German friends” in posses- 
sion again. We have a big battle to 
fight before we can wrest all the 
laurels from German metallurgists, 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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headed as they are by Krupps. 

The firm is now winning characteris- 
tic laurels in a new field of activity. It 
is bearing a hand in the machinations 
whereby Germany is seeking to under- 
mine the integrity of every country in 
the worid outside of the alliance of the 
Central Empires. It has established a 
gigantic advertising bureau which is 
aiming at the subjugation of the whole 
Swiss press, in exactly the same way 
as it “influenced” the Italian . press, 
and has essayed to capture the French 
press. Krupps, of course, as newspa- 
per proprietors, are old hands at the 
publicity game. It is, indeed, not to be 
wondered at that they should so far 
have proved themselves more than a 
match for all the Allies put together 
in this campaign of chicanery. 

Obvious parallels present themselves 
between the rise of Germany and that 
of Krnpps. The destinies of the coun- 
try and the firm are interwoven, and, 
if Germany falls, Krupps and Krupp- 
ism fall with it. 
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During the war, no verse writer in 
Great Britain—and seemingly no verse 
writer in America—has achieved a 
tithe of the popularity of Mr. Oxen- 
ham. Witness the following circula- 
tions of three of his poetry books— 
“The King’s High Way,” 120,000 
copies; “All’s Well,” 203,000; and 
“Bees in Amber,” 228,000 copies. Such 
figures for books of verse are, of 
course, astonishingly large; and those 
unacquainted with Mr. Oxenham’s 
work will ask what manner of verse it 
is that has so captured the heart of the 
British public at this of all times. 

The answer may be given in a single 
sentence: The verse of Mr. Oxenham 
is sincere, unaffected, and unpreten- 
tious in its treatment of the common 


sentiments and aspirations of an unso- 
phisticated humanity; much of it is 
devotional; and all of it gives the im- 
pression of having been written with- 
out effort. Not the slightest element 
of mystery attaches to its widespread 
success. Simplicity is its keynote, and 
superficially it appears to be utterly 
devoid of literary artifice. There-is no 
preciosity, and phrase-making for 
phrase-making’s sake is avoided: if a 
feeling or point of view can be ex- 
pressed in direct, homely fashion that 
is the fashion which Mr. Oxenham 
adopts. Many of his poems are short, 
helpful sermons, but the reader does 
not feel that he is being preached at or 
even lectured. He is carried on easily 
from page to page, and the absence of 
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obscure passages and recondite -allu- 
sions has no doubt contributed to the 
overwhelming success of the verses 
with people who, as a rule, are not 
poetry readers. A _ typical quatrain 
prefaces “The King’s High Way”: 


To every man there openeth 
A High Way and a Low, 
And every man decideth 
The Way his soul shall go. 


“Bees in Amber” (1913) is the metri- 
cal work by which Mr. Oxenham is best 
known. It has for sub-title “A Little 
Book of Thoughtful Verse,” and it con- 
tains an Author’s Apology, which 
throws light on why Mr. Oxenham took 
to the making of poems. He writes: 
“These stray lines, such as they are, 
have come to me from time to time, I 
hardly know how or whence; certainly 
not of deliberate intention. 

More often than not they have come 
to the interruption of other, as it 
seemed to me, more important—and 
undoubtedly more  profitable—work. 
They are, for the most part, simple at- 
tempts at concrete and rememberabr. 
expressions of ideas—ages-old most of 
them—which ‘asked for more.’ Most 
writers, I imagine, find themselves at 
times in that same predicament—wor- 
ried by some thought that dances with- 
in them and stubbornly refuses to 
be satisfied with the sober dress of 
prose.” Mr. Oxenham says they pluck 
the Bee out of their Bonnet and pop it 
into such amber as they may happen 
to have about them, and so put an end 
to its buzzing. In addition to moral 
and religious verse, “Bees in Amber” 
has two poems, “The Bells of Ys” 
(with its musical refrain: 


When the bells aloft sang softly— 
softly, 
Soft—and sweet—and low, 
The Silver Bells and the Golden Bells, 
Aloft, and aloft, and alow) 


and “Kapiolani,” which show the au- 
thor’s power as a lyrical and descrip- 
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tive writer. “Kapiolani” has a charm 
that will cause “literary” readers to 
regret that Mr. Oxenham’s rhymed 
writings include so few examples in 
this form, but such readers are not 
those whom he places in the forefront 
of his consideration. These are the 
opening lines: 


Where the great green combers thun- 
der on the barrier reefs, 

Where, unceasing, sounds the mighty 
diapason of the, deep, 

Ringed in bursts of wild wave-laugh- 
ter, ringed in leagues of flying 
foam, 

Long lagoons of softest azure, curving 
beaches white as snow, 

Lap in sweetness and in beauty all the 
isles of Owhyhee. 


The volume “All’s Well” appeared 
in November, 1915. It is described as 
“Some Helpful Verse for these Dark 
Days” and its leading number is the 
famous Hymn for the Men at the 
Front, of which no fewer than seven 
million copies have been sold, the prof- 
its going to the various Funds for the 
Wounded. The other verse books are 
“The Fiery Cross” and “The Vision 
Splendid,” both of which are messages 
of comfort and hope to those grieving 
for the lost: 


I see their shining eyes, 

Their glad and eager faces, 

Waiting to welcome us 

To the heavenly places. 

And how shall we complain 

Of our own loss and pain, 

When unto them we know the change 
Ts all eternal gain? 


For the moment, John Oxenham, the 
maker of verses, is apt to overshadow 
John Oxenham, the novelist, whose po- 


‘sition has been established since the 


year 1898, when he published “God’s 
Prisoner,” but at the libraries his nov- 
els continue in heavy and constant de- 
mand. They number over two score, 
and include “Barbe of Grande Bayou,” 
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“Hearts in Exile,” “Under the Iron 
Flail,” “A Maid of the Silver Sea,” 
“Red Wrath,” and “John of Gerisau,” 
of which Swinburne said: “What a 
splendid book for boys! No. It is 
too good for’boys; it is so charmingly 
written.” It is a story of the Franco- 
German War. Among the characters 
daringly introduced are Bismarck, the 
' Emperor, and Von Moltke; and there 
are battle pictures which it is inter- 
esting to compare with the battle pic- 
tures sent from the front today by our 
official correspondents as the result of 
first hand observation. A copy of this 
work was sent to the present Kaiser, 
and Mr. Oxenham received a reply that 
the gift could not be accepted as “His 
Majesty does not accept books offered 
as a present which may be obtained 
through the ordinary channels of 
trade.” The majority of the Oxenham 
novels are tales of love and adventure, 
and the writer’s wide travels over the 
world in his early days stand him in 
good stead, many of his books having 
foreign scenes and settings. Though 
he treats of adventure with the right 
relish, he is not properly speaking a 
sensational writer: he is primarily a 
story teller with a sharp sense of the 
dramatic and a genuine strength as a 
character draughtsman. As a serialist 
he was a powerful magnet, and I re- 
member that some fifteen years ago a 
famous London editor remarked to me, 
“If you have a weekly that is lagging 
and you wish to galvanize it back to 
exuberant life, get a story by John 
Oxenham.” The editor was right: as 
novelist, John Oxenham can attract 
and thrill. 

Like many other literary men, Mr. 
Oxenham had a business career before 
he turned to letters. Born in Man- 
chester some fifty years ago and edu- 
cated at Old Trafford and Victoria 
University, Mr. Oxenham went to the 
Southern States, where he thought of 
settling as an orange grower or sheep 


John Oxenham. 


farmer. He abandoned the idea and 
after life in many lands he came to 
London where he joined with the late 
Mr. Robert Barr and founded the De- 
troit Free Press, the real precursor of 
Tit-Bits, Answers and other kindred 
weekly periodicals of today. After the 
Detroit Free Press came The Idler, and 
in a talk I had the other evening with 
Mr. Oxenham he told me that the edi- 
torship of this venture, of which he 
was business manager, was offered in 
succession to Mark Twain, J. M. Barrie, 
and Jerome K. Jerome. The Idler 
went well, and it was the means of 
creating many reputations. Subse- 
quently Mr. Oxenham was associated 
with Today, which discovered several 
new men, among them Mr. W. W. Ja- 
cobs, who wrote regularly in it for 
many weeks. But Today had a City 
page with an outspoken City editor, 
and the cares of Mr. Oxenham, the 
manager, were multifarious. Law 
cases cropped up, and it was to escape 
from the atmosphere of Fleet Street 
worry that Mr. Oxenham entered on 
his activities as a littérateur. “My 
earliest writings,’ he informed me, 
“were done at home at night after I 
had escaped from the turmoil and 
stress of the day’s work.” 

From his first book, “God’s Pris- 
oner,” he made between £20 and £30. 
Encouraged by this, he went ahead 
and between 1898 and 1914 he pro- 
duced novels at the rate of at least 
one a year. None failed, and some did 
superlatively well from all points of 
view. 

I asked how it came that he had 
ceased his work as writer of fiction, 
and he gave the expected answer, “The 
war.” He thinks too that the war ex- 
plains the sudden divergence of a sec- 
tion of the reading public from fiction 
to verse. He could not bring himself 
to write fiction in wartime, and it 
may be that large numbers of the pub- 
lic have as little inclination to read fic- 
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tion in wartime as Mr. Oxenham has 
to make it. His latest prose book, 
“1914,” describes the effect of the war 


on two families with but few charac-_ 


teristics in common; and at present 
he is just completing “High Altars” 
(the battlefields), the outcome of a 
visit he recently paid to the front. The 
book is prose interspersed with verse. 

From all parts of Great Britain and 
from all parts of the world have come 
to the author letters of thanks for his 
verse. He showed me a trunkful of 
such letters. I picked out a few at 
random: one was from a librarian on 
the South Coast, another came from a 
colored man in India, a third was from 
Dr. Fort Newton of the City Temple, 
a fourth was from the Bishop of Ar- 
magh. There were letters from women 
in all quarters of the globe. Yet when 
Mr. Oxenham took the manuscript of 
“Bees in Amber” to his publishers with 
the suggestion that they might publish 
it, they were more than doubtful. In- 
deed, they absolutely discountenanced 
the idea. They advised him not to do 
it. Finally and-~ unwillingly they 
agreed to publish it. They suggested 
that only a few hundreds should be 
printed, saying it was merely throw- 
ing money away and that the writer 
would have to give it away to his 
friends. Mr. Oxenham printed 1,000 
and went off to Switzerland. When 
he returned he found there had been 
a call for more, and since then “Bees in 
Amber” has gone on selling steadily 
till the sales have reached the vast 
total that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Oxenham considers “My Lady 
of the Moor” the best novel he has so 
far done, and he says that to Brittany 
—where he lived as a boy—to Sark in 
the Channel Islands, and to Dartmoor 
he owes much. “My Lady of the 
Moor” has had a wonderful effect on 1 
great many. Men who have been down 
in hells of their own making have been 
led by it to seek out “My Lady” her- 
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self, and have been saved for better 
things. “My Lady,” I learned from 
Mr. Oxenham, writes her Dartmoor 
books as Beatrice Chase, and her other 
books as Olive Katharine Parr. She is 
descended from Queen Katharine Parr, 
Henry VIII’s queen who survived him. 
Miss Chase and Mr. Oxenham began 
the White Knights’ crusade, the aim of 
which is that our young men should 
“keep white.” Men and women are 
asked to pray for soldiers and sailors 
who send their pledge to Miss Chase, 
and on Dartmoor, close to her cottage, 
she herself has a little chapel built of 
white granite where every day she lays 
the names of the men in a book bound 
in olive wood, and prays for them be- 
fore the altar. There are one hundred 
and forty women praying now, and all 
denominations are represented in the 
enterprise. 

I asked Mr. Oxenham if he thought 
it was any particular advantage to a 
writing man to live and work in Lon- 
don as he does, and he replied that it 
was all a matter of temperament: some 
men worked best in London and some 
wrote to greatest advantage far from 
it and its distractions. He added that 
he personally could work better on 
Dartmoor—tright in the depths of it— 
than in London. Though a worker in 
London, Mr. Oxenham belongs ,to no 
London literary clique, and he is a 
member of no club, literary or other- 
wise. His Idler and Today period 
seemingly gave him all the acquaint- 
ance he desires with London’s Bo- 
hemia. He then saw not only the suc- 
cesses and the limelight but the squalor 
and the bones, and nowadays he rarely 
leaves his own suburb to come east 
of Temple Bar save for business pur- 
poses. His recreation is walking, but 
he takes no walks down Fleet Street. 

His writing den is a large, book- 
lined upper chamber of his suburban 
dwelling, and he is no believer in the 
view that a literary man can write 
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only when the spirit moves him. “Busi- 
ness habits cling,” he remarked, as he 
gave me the schedule of his working 
day—Rise 6 a. M.; work 8 A. o. till 
12:30; afternoon—walk; work 5 Pp. M. 
till 8:30 p. m. He never forces work, 
and he always finds heaps to do, for if 
one thing “does not draw” he tries 
another, and if nothing draws he at- 
tends to his overwhelming correspond- 
ence, the bulk of which comes from 
people he has never seen. Much of his 
writing is on behalf of war charities, 
and his verses, “Vox Clamantis: The 
Song of the Munition Worker”’— 


“Rattle and clatter. and clank and 
whirr,” 

And thousands of wheels a-spinning— 

Spinning Death for the men of wrath, 

Spinning Death for the broken troth, 

—aAnd Life, and a New Beginning— 


The Bookman. 
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coupled with an appeal, was the means 
of raising £16,000. Requests to write 
rhymed calls for money reach him 
by every post, and he rarely sends a 
refusal. Even when, the other day, 
Sir Arthur Yapp asked for a Hymn to 
be’ sung at his Economy meetings, the 
verses were forthcoming. They have 
not, however, been sung as_ yet, 
the humorous vein adopted by the 
writer having perhaps failed to 
commend itself to the necessarily 
strenuous leaders of our Economy 
campaign. 

Mr. Oxenham has four daughters, all 
of whom write and publish, and two 
sons: one a Congregational minister 
in Colchester and the other an officer 
in the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers and attached to the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps. 

David Hodge. 





“Hit first—hit hard—and keep on 
hitting, is a good rule, but what I want 
to impress on you is that in this war 
the last part of that rule is the most 
important. The enemy shoots remark- 
ably well—at a target—but he does 
not appear to stand punishment well 
himself. It is remarkable how the 
German shooting falls off once he gets 
a few big shells aboard him, and up to 
date it has been noticeable that our 
own practice is, up to a certain point, 
improved by our being hit. It is just 
a matter of sticking power... .” 
The gunnery lieutenant paused in his 
lecture and _ sighed. “Would these 
.pasty-faced beggars stick it?” He had 
had a week to train the crew—most of 
them raw hands—of the latest and 
fastest light cruiser, into a semblance 
of war efficiency, and the effort was 
tiring him. They were so very new 
and unintelligent, and he had had to 
go over the A B C of gunnery with 
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them as if they had never been through 
their course before joining. Seven bells 
struck and he dismissed the class and 
sent them shuffling and elbowing out 
of the flat. 

They had been stationed at the guns 
three hours and had seen nothing. This 
was their second day out, and the first 
nervousness and feeling of shyness at 
being in enemy waters was wearing 
off. The mist that had been with them 
since dawn was clearing away, too, and 
the gunlayer of No. Five straightened 
his back and stretched himself against 
the shield. This was a silly game, he 
decided. Two cables astern the knife- 
edge stem of a sister ship was parting 
their wake into two creamy undulating 
waves which seemed to spoil the mir- 
ror-like surface of what the German 
Wireless has with inimitable humor 
termed “The fringe of the English 


barred zone,” or as their Lordships 
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more dryly put it, “The mouth of the 
Bight.” 

The gunlayer spat carefully over the 
side and felt in his cap-rim for a cig- 
arette. He calculated that he would 
make the “fag,” with care, last till 
breakfast. Fourteen days in commis- 
sion had at any rate taught him that 
the art of shortening up the frequent 
spells of boredom consisted in a ju- 
dicious mixture of tobacco and think- 
ing, and, as smoking was barred under 
heavy penalties during the dark hours, 
his brain had been somewhat over- 
worked since four. As he fumbled for 
his matches he froze suddenly still as 
a bugle blared “Action stations!’ from 
the bridge above him. He heard the 
beginnings of the clatter of men clos- 
ing up and the hum of activity along 
the deck, but till the cold shiver had 
passed from him he could not move. 
His one idea was that this was real, 
and he would give anything to be out 
of it. Then in a flash he was at his 
sights, his hands on the focusing-ring 
and his head close up to the telescope, 
in fear that others might see some- 
thing in his face that he did not want 
them to see. For exactly the same rea- 
sons some hundred other men on the 
upper deck were becoming feverishly 
busy, but before the last note of the 
bugle had: died the guns’ crews were 
over their stage fright, and were, with 
perhaps a little more care and intelli- 
gence than they had shown at drill, 
closing up to their guns. 

The gunlayer of No. Five stepped to 
one side and looked out on the beam. 
The mists had cleared and far to the 
east he could see a line of little smoke 
puffs that could only mean one thing— 
ships in station and burning high-speed 
fuel. The cruiser heeled a little, and 
the smoke dots swung from abeam to 
nearly ahead as she turned, and he 
lost sight of them behind the shield of 
the next gun. He wanted to go forward 
and watch them. It seemed worse to 
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have it hanging over him like this. 
He did not know if he would be quite 
ready if the ship turned suddenly to 
bring his gun to bear and he should 
see the enemy at close range, and no 
longer as little brown smoke blurs. 

The sight-setter, a boy of seventeen, 
spoke to him and he looked round. The 
boy’s face was rather white, and his 
lips trembled a little. The gunlayer 
woke up at the sight, and broke into 
a pleased grin. 

“Only little beggars,” he said, 
“hardly enough to make a mouthful. 
Don’t you make no blinkin’ errors this 
mornin’, my lad, or I’ll land you one 
you’ll be proud of!” 

The speech cheered him up, and he 
began to believe he might come out of 
it alive—with luck. The ship was trav- 
eling now. " ‘The white water raced 
past at a dizzy speed, and a great slop- 
ing V of white water followed them 
fifty yards astern. Every few seconds 
a quivering vibration started from for- 
ward and traveled through the hull— 
reminding him of a terrier waiting at 
a rat-hole. He wanted to smoke—there 
would be just time for a cigarette— 
but although he was afraid of death, 
he was afraid of the Gunnery Lieuten- 
ant more. He snuggled down to the 
shoulder-piece and began working his 
elevating wheel slowly. There was lit- 
tle roll on the ship, and he realized 
thankfully that there was going to be 
no difficulty about keeping his sights 
on. The oblong port in the shield 
through which his telescope passed 
worried him: it seemed so unneces- 
sarily big. That was just like the Ad- 
miralty designers, he thought—so long 
as they didn’t have to stand behind the 
hole they didn’t care how big it was. 
Why, it would let a_ six-inch shell 
through! He felt quite a grievance 
about it. Then, with a heel and an 
increase of vibration the ship turned. 
Lord! there they were—one—two— 
three—four—five of them—going like 
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smoke, too. He pressed close to his 
telescope, and the enemy sprang into 
view—many times magnified. The boy 
sight-setter in a cracked voice repeated 
an order, and he heard the quick shuffle 
of feet and the word “Ready” come 
like a whip-crack from behind him. 
The leading enemy danced in the heat- 
haze as his telescope swayed up and 
down her foremast. It all depended on 
him and a few others now. The re- 
sponsibility worried him. The gun’s 
crew behind him were invisible, but he 
felt that their eyes were glued to his 
back, and that they were wondering 
if he was going to make good. 

Boom—Br-r-room—Boom! That was 
the next ahead. It sounded. a rotten 
salvo. Was she ranging—or would 
they all start now? He saw no splashes 
by the ship in ms sights. Was it a 
complete miss, or was it fired at an- 
other enemy? 

Boom—B-r-room! That was a better 
one. Weren't they going to do any- 
thing? As he wondered, the enemy 
cruiser flashed like a red helio, and he 
gasped in admiration at the simultane- 
ous firing of her battery. A _ great 
sheet of white shut out the view in his 
telescope, and a deafening crack an- 
nounced the bursting of a short salvo. 
Wow-ooo! Something whined over- 
head, and his own gun spoke—rocking 
the shield and making him flinch from 
the sights. Gawd! had he fired with 
the sights on, or were his eyes shut? 
Anyhow, the men behind him did not 
seem to notice anything wrong. The 
breech slammed viciously, and the 
word “Ready” came on the instant. 
“Clang’—something hit the shield and 
glanced upwards as his gun spoke 
again. He knew he hadn’t had the 
sights on then—he hadn’t been ready— 
how the hell could a man keep the 
sights on with this going on? Behind 
him a man began a scream, a scream 
which was cut short suddenly with the 
crack of a bursting H. E. shell and 


the whistle and wail of splinters. 
Gawd! this was chronic—the ship must 
be getting it thick. The enemy swung 
into his telescope field again, and he 
saw the throbbing flame jerk out and 
vanish from her upper deck. 
B-r-r-oom! That was a better salvo. 
He must have been on the spot that 
time—another one—no, he was aiming 
high then. Still, it didn’t matter. 
They’d all be dead soon and nobody 
would know who'd fired well or badly. 
Right abreast the enemy’s bridge a 
great spout of water shot up, and be- 
hind it he saw the yellow sheet of 
flame that told of half a broadside 
going home. “He must keep his sights 
on”—“Must keep his sights on.” His 
gun rocked as it fired, and he swore 
under his breath at the delay before 
the crew reloaded. Were they all 
wounded? They might be—as he esti- 
mated at least three full salvos had 
been aboard since the first shot. The 
enemy swung out of his field of view 
again, and he took his eye from the 
telescope a moment. What the hell 
was the ship turning for? The flag- 
ship must be crazy—just when we were 
hitting, too. He froze to his eyepiece 
again, and saw the familiar bridge 
and curved stem of his target as be- 
fore. A haze of purplish-gray smoke 
was over her forecastle, and as he 
fired again he saw the flash of another 
salvo along her side. What was it 
“Guns” had said? The one that sticks 
it out. Why couldn’t they load quicker 
behind him? They seemed so slow. 
The target vanished suddenly in a 


“ pall of brown smoke, and he lost her 


for a moment, his sights swinging 
down with the gentle motion of the 
ship. He saw splashes rise from the 
sea, but heard no whine and hum 
of splinters following. There she was 
again! And there was another salvo in 
the same place. A voice from behind him 
said something, and he barked a pro- 
fane response—a demand for quicker 
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loading. The voice replied with, “Stick 
it, Jerry—you’re givin’ ’er bloody ’ell!” 
And he realized suddenly that the hit- 
ting now seemed to be all one way, and 
that his target was on fire from the 
bow to the forward funnel. His sights 
swung off again, and a moment later 
his gun brought up against the forward 
stops with a bump. He raised his head 
and looked round. Their next astern 
was on the quarter now, and they must 
have all turned together towards the 
enemy. The bow gun still banged away, 
sending blasts of hot air back along 
the deck, but no reply seemed to be 
coming. The gunlayer scrambled up 
on the shield, and looked ahead to the 
east. A blur of smoke hid the enemy 
—a great brown greasy cloud—and he 
dropped on his knee to the heel that 
announced another change of helm. 
Round they came—sixteen points—and 
he had a view of the Flagship, with a 
long signal hoist at her masthead, tear. 
ing past in her own wake. 

“What the hell—ain’t we going to 
finish it? What’s the game?” a chorus 
of voices spoke from the deck below 
him, and then came the “still” of a 
bugle and the pipe, “Sponge out and 
clean guns—clear up upper deck. En- 
emy is under the guns of Heligoland.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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“Well, who cares for Heligoland?” 
said the gunlayer—and on the words 
he came down from his perch on the 
gun-shield with a run. A roar like a 
twelve-inch salvo and a huge column 
of tumbling water a hundred yards on 
the beam had answered him. The next 
shell pitched in their wake—then an- 
other well astern, and they were out 
of range. He suddenly realized that 
he was thirstier than he had ever been 
before, and started forward to the 
water tank. As he moved a_ hand 
clutched his arm and he found the boy 
sight-setter at his side, a fountain of 
words, dancing with excitement. 

“My! that was fine. Gawd—what a 
show, hey? An’ you that cool, too. I 
didn’t ’alf shake, till I looked at you, 
an’ saw you was laughin’. We didn’t 
’alf brown ’em off, did we? an’ 
they——” 

“Aw, go chase yerself,” said the gun- 
layer. “That weren’t nothing. Wait 
till you sees a battle, my son—and you 
won’t think nothing o’ today.” 

As he turned to lift the drinking 
cup he glanced at the clock and saw 
With amazement that it was seven- 
fifteen. With a vague memory of hav- 
ing done so before, he fumbled in his 
cap lining for a cigarette. 
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at first whether he had done wisely to 
leave his books and his publicist’s pen 
for the vicissitudes of political action. 
The waste of time, to one whose years 


Despite his position on certain great 
questions, few public men have stood 
higher in the esteem and confidence of 
the country than Viscount Morley. He 
won his first honors in the field of lit- 
erature, and amid the strain of politics 
he managed to produce his masterpiece, 
the biography of his old chief, who 
learned to lean upon him as his right- 
hand man. 
to the House of Commons, wondering 
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From literature he passed _ 


had been industrious and practical, 
seemed not far short of heart-breaking, 
but he soon reflected that what was 
good enough for Gladstone and Bright 
was quite good enough for him. In 


‘the close of his long and honored life 


he has taken his countrymen into his 
confidence in these illuminating vol- 
umes. They throw light on his own 
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career and on the principles that have 
guided it; they also form a great- por- 
trait gallery in which we watch the 
chief actors in the life of England dur- 
ing a crowded half century. Viscount 
Morley has: fought many battles, but 
he has always been just and generous 
to his opponents, and those who have 
most resolutely withstood some of the 
measures with which he was identified 
will not be least eager to pay their 
tribute to his high sincerity. and ju- 
dicial temper. 

John Morley was born in Blackburn 
in December, 1838. His father was a 
surgeon in the town, who had come 
from one of the Yorkshire valleys near 
Halifax; his mother was a native of 
Northumberland. “The surgeon was 
born a Wesleyan, but turned to the 
Church of England, though he was 
negligent of his ordinances, critical of 
the local clergy, and impatient as if of 
some personal affront of either Pusey- 
ites on the one hand or German in- 
fidels on the other.” He was a lover 
of Channing, but Dr. Chalmers was the 
ecclesiastic whom he most admired, 
both as preacher and church governor. 
His son says, “As domestic disciplin- 
arian he was strict, and the rigors of 
Sabbatical observance forced on us a 
literary diet that neither enlightened 
the head nor melted heart and temper.” 
He was a born lover of books, and 
used to carry a pocket edition of Virgil, 
Racine or Byron to read as he visited 
his patients. His son went to a school 
in Blackburn kept by a well-known In- 
dependent. Then he had a short spell 
at University College, London, and 
passed to Cheltenham College. There 
he competed for a prize poem on Cas- 
sandra. He did not win a prize, but 
was consoled by the master’s verdict 
that the verse showed many of the ele- 
ments of a sound prose style. 

From Cheltenham he won a schol- 
arship at Lincoln College, Oxford. It 
gave his father “a little whimsical 


pleasure to think that John Wesley had 
been a Fellow of the College, nomi- 
nated thereto by a rector whose two 
names happened to be” those of his son. 
“For many terms,” says Viscount Mor- 
ley, “I was lodged in Wesley's rooms, 
sometimes ruminating how it was that 
all the thoughts and habits of my 
youthful Methodism were so rapidly 
vanishing.’ Thomas Fowler, after- 
wards the Head of Corpus, was _ his 
tutor. “His firm clearness of exposi- 
tion, his ready helpfulness, his patient 
perseverance in work, his kindness, his 
sterling worth’ laid Morley under a 
great debt. He says, “Seldom did I 
miss a sermon of the Bishop’s at St. 
Mary’s, for Wilberforce excelled any 
man I ever heard, ecclesiastic or secu- 
lar, in the taking gift of unction. For 
this I must confess an_ irresistible 
weakness. The only rival within my 
experience, unless it were Guthrie at 
YWinburgh, was Spurgeon, in South 
London; he had a glorious voice, un- 
questioning faith, full and ~ ready 
knowledge of apt texts of the Bible, 
and a deep, earnest desire to reach the 
hearts of congregations, who were just 
as earnest in response.” Canon Over- 
ton was “a friendly and popular man” 
at the scholars’ table; Cotter Morison, 
six or seven years Morley’s senior, was 
hard at work on his life of St. Ber- 
nard. He was full of spirit, and had 
the art of kindling new life in his com- | 
panions. The College authorities were 
greatly exercised when he brought “a 
too ill-scarred prize-fighter” to his rooms 
to give him lessons in self-defense. “It 
was a long journey to the little Holy 
Club of Oxford Methodists that had, 
in the face of gay opponents, gathered 
itself in the same ancient quadrangle 
a hundred years before.” 

John Morley had intended to take 
Orders, but Oxford shook his founda- 
tions. “Rationalism and natural sci- 
ence blew defiant bugles against the 
old tradition.” He became a convert 











to philosophic Liberalism, which he 
says “stands for pursuit of social good 
against class interest or dynastic in 
terest. It stands for the subjection 
to human judgment of all claims of 
external authority, whether in an 
organized Church, or in more looseiy 
gathered societies of believers, or in 
books held sacred. In law-making it 
does not neglect the higher character- 
istics of human nature, it attends to 
them first. In executive administra- 
tion, though judge, jailer and perhaps 
the hangman will be indispensable, still 
mercy is counted a wise supplement to 
terror. General Gordon spoke a noble 
word for Liberalist ideas when he up- 
held the sovereign duty of trying to 
creep under men’s skins—only another 
way of putting the Golden Rule.” That 
was Morley’s creed, to which he was 
to render lifelong fidelity. 

After leaving the University he spent 
some months in Paris with a young 
pupil. He was then called as a bar- 
rister, and in later days long regretted 
that he had not followed that profes- 
sion “with its immense opportunities, 
its honorable prizes, its fine gymnastic 
in combined common sense, accurate 
expression and strong thought. He 
turned to journalism though he deemed 
himself fortunate when he secured 
more freedom from its urgencies by 
work for the Macmillans, who treated 
him with constant and zealous good- 
will and indulgent confidence. 

When he came to London at the age 
of five or six and twenty, George Mere- 
dith, ten years his senior, extended to 
him “a cordial, indulgent and ever 
faithful hand.” He was then living in 
a modest cottarze near Hsher, “His 


voice was strong, full, resonant, har- 
monious, his laugh quick and loud. His 
personality seemed to give new life, 
inner meaning, vivacity, surprise, to 
lessons from wholesome books and 
teachers and to shower a sparkling cat- 
aract of freshness on them all. 


Even 
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the sight of a devoted worker perse- 
vering in unrewarded toil against 
clouds of difficulty was in itself no or- 
dinary stimulus. My interest and love 
for a book as a book he had no share 
in; it was to him no more than a re- 
spectable superstition, with which for 
himself he had no more sympathy 
than Darwin had. Loud and constant 
was his exhortation. No musical note 
from a lute, it was the call of the 
trumpet from live lips. Live with the 
world. No cloister. No languor. Play 
your part. Fill the day. Ponder well 
and loiter not. Let laughter brace you. 
Exist in everyday communion with na- 
ture. Nature bids you take all, only be 
sure you learn how to do without.” 
By and by Meredith moved to Box Hill, 
where he worked and slept in his little 
chalet. “Anything grander,” he said, 
“than the days and nights at my 
porch, you will not find away from the 
Alps, for the dark line of my hill 
runs up to the stars, the valley below 
is a soundless gulf. Then I pace like 
a shipman before turning in. In the 
day, with a SW. blowing, I have a 
brilliant universe rolling up to me; 
after midnight I sat and thought of 
Goethe, and of the sage in him, and the 
youth.” Viscount Morley’s comment is, 
“This is Meredith as he lived, and at 
his best.” 

Another friend and teacher of these 
days was John Stuart Mill, to whom 
Morley was presented in 1865. Mill had 
been much impressed by an article of 
Morley’s in the Saturday Review on 
“New Ideas.” He wrote to Morley: 
“Wherever I might have seen that ar- 
ticle I should have felt a strong wish 
to know who was its author, as it 
shows an unusual amount of qualities 
which go towards making the most 
valuable kind of writer for the general 
public.” Morley became a pretty reg- 
ular guest at Mill’s Blackheath Sunday 
dinners. “The host’s perfect simplicity 
and candor, his friendly gravity, his 
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readiness of interest and curiosity, the 
evident love of truth and justice and 
improvement as the standing habit of 
mind—all this diffused a high, enlight- 
ening ethos that, aided by the magic 
halo of accepted fame, made him ex- 
traordinarily impressive.” Mill was 
convinced that all the grand sources of 
human suffering are “conquerable more 
or less by human effort. The process 
is slow; many generations perish in 
the breach; every mind intelligent 
enough and generous enough to bear 
a part, however small, will draw an 
enjoyment in the contest which he 
would not for any bribe in selfish in- 
dulgence consent to be without.” Mill’s 
distrust of “thunderings” always came 
home to Morley after an hour with 
Carlyle. “You walked away from Chel- 
sea stirred to the depths by a torrent 
of humor. But then it was a splendid 
caricature; words and images _infi- 
nitely picturesque and satiric, marvel- 
ous collocations and antitheses, impas- 
sioned railing against all the human 
and even superhuman elements in our 
blindly misguided Universe. But of 
direction, of any signpost or way out, 
not a trace was to be discovered, any 
more than a judicial page, or sense of 
any wisdom in the judicial, is to be 
found in his greatest pieces of history.” 
It was a relief as Morley passed home- 
wards along the Embankment to fling 
himself into the arms of any “practical 
friend of improvement, whom genial 
accident might throw in one’s way.” 
Morley was much attracted to the 
Comtists, but “the anti-sectarian in- 
stinct, confirmed by the influence of 
Mill” held him back. “Habitual asso- 
ciation with. men like Spencer, Tyn- 
dall, Huxley, who bitterly condemned 
official Positivism as Catholicism minus 
Christianity, had something to do with 
it.’ By the influence of Cotter Mori- 
son Morley was in 1867 appointed Edi- 
tor of the Fortnightly, in succession to 
G. H. Lewes. For fifteen years he made 
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it the embodiment of Liberalism in “its 
most many-sided sense.” It contained 
work by Arnold, Swinburne, Meredith, 
Rossetti, Bagehot, Huxley, Pater, 
Lewes, Harrison, Leslie Stephen, Patti- 
son, Myers and J. E. Cairnes. Mean- 
while he was busy with the English 
Men of Letters. Editorial supervision 
brought its anxieties, but the series 
made a great reputation and some of 
its volumes form a high-water mark. 
Viscount Morley has much to say about 
authors, and it is delightful reading. 
Herbert Spencer was inexorable and 
uncompromising in his ideas, but in 
life, conduct and duty the most single- 
minded and unselfish of men. With 
Leslie Stephen Morley had the most in- 
timate relations. His critical estimate 
of George Eliot in the English Men of 
Letters, Morley thought to be the best 
that the world had seen for many a 
day. Matthew Arnold he greatly ad- 
mired as an incomparable critic. He 
places him in the front line of his gen- 
eration “in serious drift, influence, im- 
portance and social insight.” Disraeli 
told Arnold on the strength of his cur- 
rent phrases that he was the only liv- 
ing Englishman who had become a 
classie in his lifetime. 

Morley was a regular contributor to 
the Saturday Review, and was often 
alone in the editorial ante-room on 
a Tuesday morning with Lord Salis- 
bury, who was also waiting for his 
commission. In 1880 he _ succeeded 
Greenwood as editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Mr. Stead was his assistant. 
“He was invaluable; abounding in jour- 
nalistic resource, eager in convictions, 
infinitely bold, candid, laborious in 
sure-footed mastery of all the facts, 
and bright with a cheerfulness and 
geniality that no difference of opinion 
between us and none of the passing em- 
barrassments of the day could ever 
for a moment damp. His extraordi- 
nary vigor and spirits made viler peo- 
ple seem wet blankets, siuggish crea- 
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tures of moral défaillance.” The Pall 
Mali fought steadily against the Irish 
Coercion Act of 1881, and it found itself 
in a difficult position when it had to 
justify the arrest of Parnell and his 
imprisonment at Kiimainham. Bright 
wrote a long letter, perceiving the diffi- 
culty of Morley’s position, but adding 
that “it was all his own fault for hav- 
ing opposed coercion in January.” 
Lord Houghton wrote in the same vein, 
adding a strong censure of Gladstone. 
It was distracting enough, and Morley 
told Chamberlain everybody talked as 
if he had got himself into an absurd 
fix and was trying to wriggle himself 
off the hook. “However,” he concludes, 
“we won’t give up. But my painfully 
unstatesmanlike aversion to John Bull 
in a passion makes me a bad hand at 
this moment.” 

Mr. Morley entered Parliament in 
the Spring of 1883 as member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne. He had _ stood for 
Blackburn in 1869 and for Westmin- 
ster in 1880, but both were forlorn 
hopes. His success at Newcastle was 
largely due to Spence Watson, a large- 
minded Quaker, with a stirring gift of 
the tongue and a brave and noble 
heart. Joseph Cowen was the other 
member. Chamberlain warned Morley 
that after the opening hours men found 
that life in the House of Commons 
answered none of their expectations. 
But he soon began to enter into the 
spirit of the plate, and saw nothing 
during the twenty-five years he was a 
Member to shake his faith in the inher- 
ent virtues of representative govern- 
ment or of the party system. He came 
to agree with Mr. Gladstone, who called 
faint-heartedness the master vice. He 
once told Morley a secret of effective 
speaking: Collect facts and figures as 
accurately and as conclusively as you 
can, and then drive them home “as if 
all the world must irresistibly take 
your own eager interest in them.” 

Morley increased his hold on his 
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own constituency during a threatened 
strike at Elswick, and kept his seat at 
the election of 1885. For twelve years 
he had been on most friendly terms 
with Chamberlain, and at the close of 
1885 they had long and intimate talks 
about Ireland. Morley made a speech 
to his constituents on December 21, 
which committed him to some form of 
Home Rule. “People listened respect- 
fully and with close attention and then, 
as I noted at the time, went away to 
think it seriously over.” Chamberlain 
told him plainly: “Do not let us at- 
tempt to blind ourselves to the fact 
that on the most important issue which 
has arisen since you were in Parlia- 
ment, we are working against each 
other and not as allies.” In January, 
1886, the Salisbury Government was 
defeated and the Queen sent for Mr. 
Gladstone. Next day Morley was of- 
fered the Irish Secretaryship. He con- 
sulted Chamberlain, who told him that 
he did not see how he could honorably 
refuse. Morley drew up seven sepa- 
rate strong reasons against his fitness 
for the post, which he recited to Mr. 
Gladstone. The Premier swept them 
aside wholesale, made a cordial speech 
about confidence in his ioyalty, and 
evidently meant him for a special ally. 
Morley says, “I know too well the re- 
sponsibility of the step I have taken, 
to have room for a spark of elation.” 
For some days after ‘his acceptance of 
office he cherished the idea that he 
might be useful as a buffer between 
Chamberlain and the Prime Minister, 
but he says, “I ought to have known 
better. A few days were enough to 
dispel the illusion. No individual was 
t» blame. The governing forces of the 
situation were intractable.” 

Viscount Morley describes the next 
seven years as a “dramatic period.” 
When Chamberlain and Trevelyan 
withdrew from the Government, Lord 
Acton said that “Morley’s importance 
is excessive.” Morley rejoins, “Why 
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was this? Only because the person 
last-named was thorough, had a firmer 
record on the policy; had a watchful 
eye on men tempted to be backsliders ; 
was good friends with the Irishmen 
and stood for them in the Cabinet. The 
secret was quite simple. In moments 
like this it is the men who know their 
own mind who are important even to 
excess.” He feels that his own part 
was as dust in the balance compared 
with the moral authority of Lord 
Spencer, without whose “earnest adhe- 
sion to the revolutionary change in the 
principles of Irish Government, the at- 
tempt would have been useless from 
the first, and nobody was more alive 
to this than Mr. Gladstone himself, 
both now and afterwards.” 

The Gladstone Government was de- 
feated on its Irish Bill in 1886, and Mr. 
Balfour became Irish Secretary. Vis- 
count Morley says, “The hazards of an 
Irish Minister made of him a new cap- 
tain in the strength and nerve of man 
of action, and here, though I could 
not applaud, I soon had good reason 
to appreciate. . . . Balfour’s favorite 
weapon was the rapier, with no but- 
ton on, without prejudice to a strong 
broadside when it was wanted.” 

As to Parnell, Viscount Morley feels 
that the pen of Tacitus or Sallust or 
de Retz would be needed to do full jus- 
tice to a character so remarkable. In 
protracted dealings Mr. Morley found 
him “uniformly considerate, unaffect- 
edly courteous, not ungenial, compli- 
ant rather than otherwise.” He had 
no humor and little or no personal 
ambition. “He had taken up a single 
course against enemies who seemed in- 
vincible; his people had given him 
their trust; he bent his whole strength 
on winning; he was as confident as his 
nature would allow him to be confident 
of anything that his arms would con- 
quer ; for laurels he did not care. His 
politics were a vehement battle, not a 
game, no affair of a career.” He was 
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obstinate, and seldom wise enough to 
take advice. After the divorce case he 
was defiant, but he had to be told defi- 


nitely that his leadership had become 


impossible. The terrible drama closed 
on October, 1889. Morley was at Ment- 
more chatting with Lord Rosebery. A 
telegram was brought in. Lord Rose- 
bery looked at Morley and read it: 
“Parnell died last night at Brighton.” 

In 1892 Mr. Morley again became 
Irish Secretary. Many illuminating ex- 
tracts are given from his journal, 
which show the anxieties of the office 
and describe visits paid to all parts of 
Ireland. He felt the state of Clare 
to be a disgrace to civilization, and 
went to see things with his own eyes. 
A big, heavy, respectable-looking man 
was smoking at a shop door. “That’s 
Mr. , the Poor-law Guardian, 
whose house was fired into the other 
day.” Yet the little town had no rags 
and no beggars. Its streets were pretty 
full; its shops well stocked; its farm- 
ers well-clad and well-looking. 

The most pathetic pages in the Rec- 
ollections describe how the Cabinet of 
1894 had to stand firm for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resignation. He had opposed 
Lord Spencer’s naval estimates, which 
he held to be grossly excessive. Spencer 
had a decided majority in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Gladstone asked Morley to come 
to dinner and said, “I will tell you 
my estimate of the Cabinet.” Morley 
went. After dinner Mr. Gladstone and 
his friend Armistead sat down to a 
game of backgammon. Morley had to 
tell Mrs. Gladstone the fatal news. Her 
husband had said on his return from 
the House of Commons that he was 
fagged, and that Mr. Morley would 
tell her how things stood. “It was as 
painful as any talk could be. How- 
ever, I had no choice. [ told her that 
the reign was over, and that the only 
question was whether the abdication 
should be now or in February. The 
poor lady was not in the least prepared 
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for the actual stroke. Had gone 
through so many crises, and they had 
all come out right in the end; had cal- 
culated that the refreshment of the 
coming journey to Biarritz would 
change his thoughts and purpose. I 
told her that language had been used 
which made change almost impossible. 
Well, then, would not the Cabinet 
change, when 
with which his loss would surround 
them? I was tbliged to keep to iron 
facts. What a curious scene! Me break- 
ing to her that the pride and glory of 
her life was at last to face eclipse, 
that the curtain was falling on a grand 
drama of fame, power, acclamation; 
the rattle of the dice on the backgam- 
mon board, and the laughter and 
chucklings of the two long-lived pizy- 
ers sounding a strange running refrain. 
The Gladstones went to Biarritz. On 
their return Morley called to see his 
chief, who talked about his resignation, 
but still clung to hopes that it night 
be averted. It was not till three weeks 
later that at the close of Cabinet busi- 
ness Gladstone said in a quiet voice 
that when the prorogation speech was 
settled the moment would have come 
“to end his co-operation with the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet.” “The words 
fell like ice on men’s hearts, there was 
an instant’s hush and we broke up in 
funereal groups.” A week later Kim- 
berley attempted to speak words of 
farewell. He bravely forced out a few 
sentences, and not without tears, came 
to a stop. Harcourt followed. “Mr. 
Gladstone, who had sat composed and 
still as marble, closed the scene in a 
little speech of four or five minutes— 
the sentences of most moving cadence, 
the voice unbroken and serene, and 
words and tones low, grave and steady. 
He referred to differences upon a ques- 
tion of vital moment, and upon a de- 
cision which he could not but regard 
as fraught with disaster. But ‘those 
who could no longer co-operate with 


they knew the perils — 
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honor could at least part in honor.’ He 
was glad to know that he had justifica- 
tion in the state of his senses. He was 
glad, too, to think that in spite of vital’ 
difference on a public question, private 
friendship would remain unaltered and 
unimpaired. Then he said, in a tone 
hardly above a breath, but every ac- 
cent heard, ‘God bless you all!” 

Morley had agreed with Gladstone as 
to “the ships and the millions and the 
European peace,” but he felt that Ire- 
land was his “pole-star of honor.” He 
could not consent to break up the party, 
but urged that Mr. Gladstone should 
retire. When Lord Rosebery became 
Prime Minister, Morley wished ‘to es- 
cape from the Irish Secretaryship and 
become Secretary of State for India. 
It was found impossible to release him. 

After Mr. Gladstone’s death in 1898 
Mr. Morley spent “four years of pretty 
vigorous exertion” in preparing the 
life of his old chief. The sales for the 
first year were over 30,000 and in ten 
years 130,000 copies had been issued. 
The heavy duty was, he says, by no 
means unrelieved. “The recollection of 
our unbroken sympathy in great tasks, 
the well-remembered voice, his ges- 
tures, traits of manner, the flash from 
his falcon eye, accompanied and sus- 
tained me through it all.” 

It was not till 1905 that he became 
Secretary of State for India. He held 
that responsible post for five years, 
going to the House of Lords in 1908 
that he might continue his work. His 
notes of correspondence with Lord 
Minto showed with what capacity he 
handled many problems of policy. To 
students of Indian history these pages 
of the Recollections will be of abiding 
importance. 

Mr. Morley had shared Gladstone’s 
feeling about the increase of the Navy. 
He was opposed to the Boer War, and 
told Chamberlain that we went wrong 
at the Bloemfontein Conference, where 
Lord Milner at the first point of differ- 
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ence with Kruger broke off negotia- 
tions. He took an unpopular position, 
and in the present war has shown the 
same limitation of view, Nor do his 
references to the Kaiser and the Bagh- 
dad Railway show any premonition of 
coming troubles. When the German 
Emperor visited England in November, 
1907, he writes that it “will much im- 
prove the chances of a little decent 
calm all over Europe. I saw much 
of him at Windsor and was surprised 
at his gayety, freedom, naturalness, 
geniality and good humor—evidently 
unaffected. When I talked, as we all 
should, about the impossibility of fore- 
casting British rule in the Indian fu- 
ture, he hit his hand vehemently on 
his knee, with a vehement exclamation 
to match, that British rule would. last 
forever. When I told this to Lord Rob- 
erts he laughed and said, ‘The Em- 
peror doesn’t know much about the 
facts.” He adds to Lord Minto: “In 
your most private ear I confide to you 
that important taiks took place about 
the Baghdad Railway.” In May, 1910, 
Viscount Milner sat next to the Ger- 
man Emperor at luncheon at Haldane’s 
with Lord Kitchener on the other side. 
‘His Majesty “opened our talk with vi- 
vacious thanks for the kindness that 
his son had received in India. He was 
loud in particular recognition of the 
quality of the officer who attended him. 
I don’t think I ever met 9 man so full 
of the zest of life, and so eager to show 
it and share it with other people. How 
much of his undoubted attractiveness 
is due to the fact of his being the most 
important man in Europe, who can 
tell? I had the same sort of feeling 
about one whe was at the’ moment the 
most important man in the United 
States, when I stayed with him at the 
White House in Washington. The 
same day there was a consultation in 
Sir Edward Grey’s room as to the 
Baghdad Railway.” Various _refer- 
ences to the Baghdad Railway will be 
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found in the Recollections. In Novem- 
ber, 1906, “it is beginning to assume 
a position of actualité, and I hope we 
shall find a good way through its 
entanglements.” 

Lord Morley’s religious views are 
touched on here and there in his vol- 
umes. He knows his Bible well, as 
many apt allusions prove. Hzekiel’s 
word about his wife’s death impresses 
“I wonder what the commenta- 
tors make of it?’ He ttlls his friend, 
Dr. Spence Watson, in 1908, that his 
visits to him “with your wife reading 
the Bible to your young and loved ones 
of a morning, stand out in a soft and 
golden light.” The criticism of Mill's 
posthumous essay on Theism is disap- 
pointing. The master had gone fur- 
ther than the disciple, who seems to 
think that the parallels to our Lord’s 
teaching in the Talmud detract from 
His greatness. He made a noble an- 
swer at Newcastle to those who let fly 
a bolt at his theological opinions. “Re- 
ligion,’ I said, “has many dialects, 
many diverse complexions, but it has 
one true voice, the voice of human pity, 
of mercy, of patient justice and to that 
voice your candidate, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, has always 
done all he could to listen.” He tells 
Lord Minto in reference to some ques- 
tion of clemency: “When you have 
leisure peruse the Beatitudes.” In re- 
ferring to a conversation with Mr. As- 
quith, Viscount Morley says, “Chris- 
tianity, the New Testament, the Golden 
Rule, are the Evangel of Mercy, but 
then what. Lessing said—that Chris. 
tianity had been tried and failed, the 
religion of Christ remained to be tried 
—is hardly less true than it was a 
hundred years ago.” It is impossible 
to bring out the manifold treasures of 
these volumes, but it is significant to 
turn to the Sunday reverie on Hind- 
head which closes the Recollections. 
“Has not your school—the Darwins, 
Spencers, Renans, and the rest—held 
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the civilized world, both old and new 
alike European and trans-Atlantic, in 
the hollow of their hand for two long 
generations past? Is it quite clear that 
their influence has been'so much more 
potent than the gospel of the various 
Churches? Circumspice. Is not diplo- 
macy, unkindly called by Voltaire the 
field of lies, as able as it ever was to 
dupe governments and governed by 
grand abstract catchwords veiling ob- 
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scure and inexplicable purposes, and 
turning the whole world over with 
blood and tears to a strange Witches’ 
Sabbath? These were queries of pith 
and moment indeed, but for something 
better weighed and more deliberate 
than an autumn reverie.” It is a 
great question, and Christianity can 
face it with sure confidence, though it 
has far to go before it reaches the 
fulness of Christ. 
John Telford. 





WHAT IRELAND WANTS. 


The real difficulties of Ireland are 
in. most respects strikingly like the real 
difficulties of the inhabitants of the 
Western Roman Empire just before 
the invasion of the Barbarians began. 
Ireland has been sucked dry by the 
Government. She has been, at the 
same time, disgracefully neglected by 
her Government. And, in the third 
place, she has been refused the power 
to make up for the deficiencies of her 
Government. What seem to be eco- 
nomic difficulties, then, are, in the 
strictest and clearest sense of the words, 
political difficulties; and they can be 
redressed only by a political revolu- 
tion. / All the component parts of the 
whole United Kingdom need Home 
Rule. England needs it very badly, 
though it is probable that two, possi- 
bly three, Home Rule Governments for 
England would be better than one. 
Scotland needs Home Rule very badly. 
And Wales needs it exceedingly badly. 
But Ireland needs it most of all, firstly, 
because the ill-feeling that grew out 
of the conquest of Ireland by the Tu- 
dors, the Stuarts, Cromwell and Wil- 
liam the Third has not yet died out. 
It is practically as strong in England 
as it is in Ireland. And the force of 
that ill-will, that religious bigotry, and 
that race animosity makes itself felt 
at every turn. However, the conquest 


is now a thing of the past, and it is 
earnestly to be desired that English- 
men should begin to undo as much as 
possible of the ill they did during the 
conquest. To begin with, they evicted 
from the land the whole of the Cath- 
olic natives. And they put in their 
stead English, Scotch and Welsh ad- 
venturers, speaking a different lan- 
guage and professing a different re- 
ligion. Therefore England deliberately 
introduced a hostile and alien popula- 
tion with aims the very opposite of 
those cherished by the people of 
the country. England, furthermore, 
vested all authority in Ireland in 
her colonists. And she treated as 
rebellion what was in reality an 
attempt to get back some of the means 
of living. 

Now, the whole world is agreed that, 
from beginning to end, England has 
been in the wrong, and that if she is 
to justify her pretensions that she is 
fighting this War in the interest of 
small nationalities she ought to begin 
without a moment’s delay by giving 
Ireland Home Rule. Home Rule is 
needed, firstly, to get rid of that ex- 
traordinary overcrowding which exists 
now chiefly in the West. All along 
the West coast the tenancies occupied 
by a considerable proportion of the 
population are too small. No family 
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can live decently on them, and there- 
fore they need to be considerably en- 
larged. For that purpose there is 
available a very large portion of land 
in the hands of the Congested Districts 
Board. Why it has not been distrib- 
uted long ago is one of the marvels of 
English misgovernment in Ireland. The 
land is actually there and, as if out 
of sheer perversity, it will not be di- 
vided. Next, Home Rule is needed to 
stop the waste of wealth caused by the 
overflowing of the rivers. Ireland has 
a very wet climate. She receives an 
excessive supply of rain. In the win- 
ter months particularly the rivers over- 
flow, and therefore, in an especially 
poor country, without manufactures 
and without a foreign trade, there is 
need for a Government that wili devote 
itself to regulating the water supply. 
Home Rule, again, is wanted to develop 
the resources of the country. Let us 
take the Shannon, by far the largest 
of the Irish rivers. At times it floods 
immense tracts of country. At other 
times the waters are a mere fraction 
of what they are in flood times. There 
is need of such a treatment of the 
Shannon, and of rivers that overflow 


‘ like the Shannon, as will set free a 


large portion of land, and so increase 
materially the agricultural output of 
the country. Home Rule, furthermore, 
is needed, perhaps, most of all to reg- 
ulate education. When England colo- 
nized Ireland she hoped utterly to get 
rid of the Catholics, either by starving 
them out or by converting them. She 
hunted down the Roman Catholic 
priests as if they were foxes or wolves, 
and she forbade Catholics under heavy 
The Statist. 








penalties to teach in schools. The re- 
sult was absolute ignorance. Then she 
went from one extreme to another, and 
she practically handed over the schools 
to the management of the parson and 
the parish priest; so that one day a 
parish priest could’ be severely pun 
ished if he taught or employed any- 
body else to teach, and another day he 
was given supreme power over what 
was to be taught in his parish. And 
then people talk of the unpopularity of 
English government. It would be easy 
to run on giving various other illus- 
trations of what Home Rule is wanted 
for. But the greatest blessing of all, 
if it only could be carried out, would 
be to get rid of the whole of the exist- 
ing landlords. We use the word “land- 
lord,” although to a great extent land- 
lordism has ceased to exist, because 
we do not mean that the small proper- 
ties created by the purchase system 
should be injured. What we mean is, | 
if the descendants of those who were 
planted in the country for the. coun- 
try’s misfortune by the Tudors, the 
Stuarts, Cromwell and William the 
Third could be got rid of, and a really 
bona-fide peasant proprietary could be 
created North and South, East and 
West, it would do more than anything 
we can imagine to make Ireland con- 
tented and prosperous. Instead, then, 
of the discontent in Ireland being due 
to economic causes, the economic causes 
are the result of the most heinous mis- 
government. And to make the country 
even moderately prosperous the first 
thing is to get rid of the system which 
has brought Ireland to its present des- 
perate pass. 





Of course, no one is ever really well 
off, unless he’s addle-pated with con- 
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tentment, and can imagine nothing bet- 


ter than what he’s got. 
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But, all the same, it does sometimes 
happen that when a change comes it 
seems too good to be true, even though 
cold-blooded Prudence, with her boiled- 
fishy eyes, tells you that as like as not 
it’s out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
or out of the wet blanket into the 
frost-bite. 

Anyway, too good to be true was how 
it seemed to us as we sat on the city 
walls at Chester, the three of us—Molly 
and I and the baby—in fair midsum- 
mer, 1916, and gloated over our good 
luck. Our papers were “examined and 
found correct,’ our passports were 
viséd, and all we had to do was to 
wait till the Ammunition Carrier, com- 
monly called the A. C., sailed from 
somewhere in England to Archangel. 

But the mystery everything was 
wrapped in was so amazing. When 
once the appointment was made, and 
the boat and place of departure given 
in a sealed letter, no names were men- 
tioned ,again. It was “port named” 
and “ship aforementioned.” Then, be- 
side our Russian passports, there were 
the permits to leave England, the orders 
for the transport to take us at all, the 
harbor warrant, and finally the pass 
to enter the docks. It was all like 
Johnnie Russki at his very best, only 
no tips were needed. 

So yesterday afternoon, in the stew- 
ing, steaming heat, we waddled down 
through a lot of.amused, polite, but 
ever-challenging harbor police—Basu- 
kas, we shall be calling them presently. 
We were laden to the teeth with bags 
and wraps, for the usual small -boy, 
who is such a useful nuisance, isn’t al- 
lowed in the area, so you do your own 
portering. ._I gave the pass to K. L., 
the baby, to hand up to all and sundry 
who might want it, for Molly and I 
hadn’t a finger to spare. He’s not two 
yet, and enjoyed it hugely, but one 
mighty Irish constable nearly howled 
when he realized we were off to the 
perilous seas and faéry lands forlorn. 
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Yet with all these precautions, the 
first thing on board was a strange yarn 
how the day before, in a momentary 
pause in the uproar of the docks, one 
of the men thought he heard a tick- 
ticking somewhere near him. 

“Open that bale!” he roared. 

And, right enough, it was a clock- 
work machine snug in a nest of gun- 
cotton, or something funny, set to go 
off that night, for choice on the ship 


‘next berth to us. 


She won’t sail for a few days. They 
are having all her cargo out to make 
sure. 

Then, from grave to gay—for that’s 
the way of the sea—they. told us how 
one of our own drums (metal casks) 
of poison-gas got lively and cleared ‘the 
dock-side and all the ships near in a 
scurry for masks! 

Morning brought the whisper of the 
happy capture of the second U-boat 
that was working outside, and cer- 
tainly by mid-day a destroyer, our own 
private convoy, ranged alongside and 
signaled us out. This time we're really 
off. 

That evening and all next day we 
followed the long curve of the north 
Irish coast. Hour after hour, just 
ahead of us to our right, the destroyer 
slipped from one sea to the next, roll- 
ing and dipping in the long Atlantic 
swell. To our left lay the bleak gray 
cliffs. At one point the skipper handed 
us his’ glasses. A dark naked promon- 
tory, backed with splintered rocks, ran 
out into the white of the foam—the 
Giant’s Causeway. 

Then we lost the land and entered 
into .the wilderness of waves. Once a 
sailing ship came near to cross our 
track. In a second, from the rocking 
lurch of half-speed, our escort sprang 
into life. One moment a gray floating 
splinter, the next she leaped forward, 
turning as she went, and hurled her- 
self on the intruder. There was a 
pause as they talked. Then the other 
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changed her course and passed far 
astern. 

They have only too good reason to 
distrust these harmless-looking wind- 
jammers. They’ have been known to 
spawn mines. 

At night we saw the signal lights of 
some cruiser winking in the far dark- 
ness. Our convoy answered, and the 
lights flashed to and fro across the 
waves. Then she came up to us and 
roared hoarsely through the speaking 
trumpet. 

That was her last goodnight. We 
were far enough out by now to look 
after ourselves and to go up in glory 
if need be. When morning broke we 
were alone. 

Our course, as disclosed in the or- 
ders, was to fetch a compass far round 
the North Cape of Norway, ‘and not 
to approach within two hundred miles 
of any land. 

The third day out we came upon an 
auxiliary cruiser at target practice. Of 
course, she was really a tramp, ‘taken 
over by the Admiralty, but she cer- 
tainly wasn’t a beauty. She signaled 
us to stand and deliver, hauled in her 
target, and sent a boat aboard us to 
examine our papers, while we steamed 
slowly in great circles, pitching nose 
under. She also gave us the latest 
wireless news, for ships like ours aren’t 
provided with Marconi machines. It 
gives the dear Huns a better chance 
so. Get them some day, I suppose. 
Mustn’t complain. Why, we’ve only just 
had guns. 

After that we went back to our world 
without time or space. Every evening 
the sun shone later and later as we 
went farther north. The weather was 
beautiful. The days were Cambridge, 
and the nights Oxford blue. 

Meanwhile we have found another 
lad of parts on board, namely the cabin 
steward. In the early days of the war 
he had helped to sink the Kap Trafal- 
gar. His story of the running fight was 


great. You must know that boats which 
once were liners do not make ideal 
fighting ships—too high out of the 
water, and too much woodwork about. 
They make too big a target, and they 
burn like match boxes when hit. A 
real man-of-war goes into action just 
stripped steel plates. So the English 
manceuvred all the time to keep their 
boat end-on to the enemy (that means 
a smaller target), and then they fired 
to sink—fired low, that is. Never mind 
the pleasure of setting the other’s deck 
houses ablaze—that was Fritz’s idea 
of hard hitting. You hit her under 
water, and the rest won’t matter. They 
were riddled like a sieve, and burning 
all over the place, but they kept on 
firiig low till they got the other 
down. 

Farther and farther north we 
passed. Colder grew the wind, but 
brighter shone the sun, and the sky 
took a clearer blue—that faint and 
fugitive April blue you sometimes see 
in spring in England. 

Nothing happened for several days, 
and then suddenly there came a flash 
in the pan. I was on deck alone in 
the early morning, looking at the un- 
ruffled steel-blue sea in the sun, when 
in the middle distance I saw a Going. 
Something like a bubble burst with 
widening rings, and a Shape moved be- 
low the water. 

“Hi, Sambo!” I yelled to a nigger as 
he crossed the fo’c’sle, “what’s that 
over there?” 

He turned and stared at it with 
dropped jaw. And while he did so, let 
me explain that on an A. C. all the crew 
must be British subjects. That bars Da- 
goes out of the engine-room, so now we 
have Sierra Leone stokers, black as 
ink, but as much subjects of King 
George as you or I are. 

Then Sambo rolled black face and 
white eyes upward, and spoke with 
gleaming teeth. 

“It’s feesh !” 
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Great Scott! A school of whales. I 
- hadn’t thought of that! 

Of course we are having the white 
nights now. More than that, in fact, 
for yesterday Molly brought off a 
really priceless jest all on her own. I 
burst into our stateroom only to find 
her turned in. 

“I say, bundle on your furs and come 
out. You must see the sky! The sun’s 
all white, in blinding yellow clouds. 
Out you come!” 

“What? At this time of night?” 

“Well, my dear girl, you can’t have 
a really good look at the midnight sun, 
except at midnight!” 

_By this time the two jolly mates and 
we are as thick as thieves, and they 
have told us the stormy prelude of our 
coming aboard. It ran thus: 

The Commodore comes down to see 
‘that everything is ship-shape, and 
finally asks: 

“All ready for your passengers?” 

“Yes, sir,” says the mate. 

“You’re to have two and a half, I 
understand.” 

“How’s that, sir?” 

“Well, it’s the Archangel chaplain 
and his wife and little boy.” 

Taffy put a tooth on his lip, as Mere- 
dith would say, and took a turn up the 
deck and back again, treading mostly 
on his heels. 

“What? A Skype?’—(short for sky- 
pilot). “Oh, Commodore, can’t you 
send him by another boat?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“But, sir, you know what our last 
journey’s record was. This time we'll 
go up for sure with a Skype on 
board!” 

“Then we can only. hope he’s not a 
Jonah.” 

Their last journey’s record was: 


(1) Allowed to start for Archangel ' 


and the White Sea in early December 
by some wise men, who—ought to have 

been sent out with them. 
(2) A seven months’ trip out and 
Livina Aaz, Vou. X, No. 492. 
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home, instead of seven or eight weeks. 

(3) Five months in the ice. 

(4) Three times, “Abandon ship.” 

No wonder they were afraid of a 
Jonah! 

The Second Mate told me how, the 
third time the ice-pack was drifting 
them on to the rocks, he took no notice 
of the order to abandon, and the skip- 
per came below and found him smok- 
ing in his bunk. 

“Hallo! Aren’t you coming?” | 

“No thanks, captain. What’s the 
good of taking to the ice with this 
wind blowing? You’ll reach nowhere. 
I'll go down with the boat. Much more 
comfortable.” 

In the end the wind changed, and 
they cleared the rocks. But they were 
quite helpless all the time and had to 
go where the pack took them, with a 
choice of deaths left them between 
freezing and drowning; just the same 
as ourselves at this moment. If by a 
miracle we didn’t explode and took to 
the boats we should all be dead of ex- 
posure in a couple of hours. It’s too 
cold, and we’re much too far from land 
for any hope of reaching it. 


A short life in the saddle, Lord; 
Not long life by the fire! 


There’s a terrible story going of how 
the crew of one ship did take. to the ice 
last winter, and how two crippled, 
frost-bitten men fetched up somewhere 
at a Samoyede settlement, and that 
was all. 

Well might Taffy say, considering 
how strong the old superstition is 
against having a preacher on board: 

“If you’d been with us last time, 
Padre, I don’t say we'd have thrown 
you on to the ice, but you wouldn’t 
have had a civil word spoken to you!” 

To which I answered : 

“Ah, but Jonah was running away 
from danger, and I’m running into it 
with my eyes open!” 

By this time we had passed our 
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tarthest north and were edging down 
south again. We were on deck one af- 
ternoon when suddenly Molly turned 
to me with: 

“Can’t you smell something?” 

We went to the side and sniffed the 
wind that was blowing from due south. 
Something faint and sweet mingled 
with the hot air. 

“Why, it’s Russia!” 

It was the honey scent of sun-baked 
pines and heather. 

Later on it came in sight, the Nar- 
rows that form the mouth of the White 


Sea. This time we never saw the great — 


shelving rocks, five hundred miles long 
and a thousand feet high, that stand as 
one unbroken barrier along the Mur- 
man coast up to the North Cape. We 
were kept carefully out of sight of 
land. Before us lay a flat, sandy shore, 
with fir trees covering it like a cloak 
down to the yellow edge of the beach. 

But there were abundant signs of 
new life since three years ago. Up a 
little bay at one point was a signal sta- 
tion. Down the coast, every ten miles 
or so, were clumps of wooden doll’s 
houses. Two pairs of mine-sweepers 
were working their way up the chan- 
nel, and with them came a sub-deputy- 
auxiliary cruiser, who, like the other 
long ago, sent a boat to examine our 
papers. As she lay across our bows, 
rolling aimlessly about, she seemed 
somehow vaguely familiar, and since 
idle curiosity, like everything else idle, 
is very strong at sea, I turned to one 
of the deck hands: 

“You’ve younger eyes than I have. 
What’s her name? Under the black 
paint there—can you read it? It’s not 
ABC. I can see that. But what is it?” 

“It’s D-E-F-G-H-I, I think, sir.” 

“Ah, I thought as much!—Hi! You 
in the boat!—Are you the Defghi? 
Commonly called the ‘Deaf Guy’! 
Used to run from Dog’s Docks to 
Timbuctoo?” 

(You will all see from the above how 
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beautifully I work the war-time mys- 
tery stunt.) 

“Ay, ay, sir. That’s us.” 

“Why, I took that trip on her, there 
and back, eight years ago.” 

“Oh, then you don’t need no telling 
what a horrid old hooker she is!” 

Whereat the boat’s crew laughed 
mirthlessly. 

It is a thousand pities that you so 
seldom have a chance of entering a 
town by the front door, for traveling 
by river is almost a thing of the past. 
Yet come by water, and you always 
make a grand approach; by road some- 
times; by rail never. 

Archangel is no exception. The out- 
side roads can be ruled out. They only 
exist as lumber-tracks. The railway 
station is on the far side of the river, 
and it’s half a day’s journey to get 
there. But enter by the lordly river, 
the great North Dvina, and you'll won- 
der where you've got to, that this five- 
mile water front with its rows of 
wooden houses, its quays and parks, 
and later its domes and great white 
buildings, should be the sub-arctic town 
which is to English people the last 
place on earth, whose very name means 
only the farthest back of far beyond. 
Yet it’s a wonderful place, considering. 

The estuary below Archangel is a 
tangle of channel and branches, with 
three main outlets to the sea. They 
say that the Challenger sailed up the 
most westerly, but it silted up long 
ago, and then they used the old Kora- 
bel (ship) channel. Now it also is out 
of use, and the entrance is through the 
Maimoxa River, the easternmost of the 
three. It is very narrow, but the scour 
of the tide keeps it deep, so there lie 
the wcodyards and sawmills, one after 
another, and there go the ships. It’s 
pretty country. Right and left, reaches 
of quiet water open out and stretch 
away between groves of larches and 
firs among the meadows where they 
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grow the finest hay in the world. I 
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mean that literally—it’s the most won- 
derful stuff. By some means they keep 
it a lovely green and the scent of it 
fills the street when a sleighful goes 
by in midwinter. 

All down these: lower reaches the 
soil is as rich as plum pudding. Where 
the banks are cut down sharp by last 
spring’s ice-going you can see it sliced, 
and plum pudding is just what it looks 
like. What a place this will be when 
the next contra-ice-age comes, and Aus- 
tralia gets cold and we get hot! Then 
you'll have the North Dvina biossom- 
ing like the rose, and all burgeoning 
with Siberian millionaires, and I'll 
build my desirable and detached villa 
residence on the top of the bluff where 
the fleet of trawling schooners lies in 
September waiting for the great fish 
fair. 

The sawmills themselves are built 
upon their own rubble, deposits of 
shavings and splinters and sawdust— 
wood-waste, they call it—layer on 
- layer of it. You see it in section as 
you pass the water-side, where the 
loading ships lie, and when you see it 
you can well believe that when a mill 
catches fire it burns with its whole 
heart and from its heart. 

Many things we remembered back 
into their places as we picked our way 
slowly up-stream. And that was just 
it—the crowded shipping made the dif- 
ference. The boats lay two deep at 
some of the wharves, so the Narrows 
were narrower than ever. What a 
place for a U-boat! I wonder they 
haven’t tried. 

All of a sudden, and long before we 
expected it, we found we were passing 
the straggling wooden front of Solom- 
bola, as the suburb of Archangel is 
called, and we were next door to there. 

Solombola has deep water alongside 
and was built for the grainport when 
they used to float the stuff down the 
rivers for shipment here. In those days 
they built an ugly wooden English 
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church on the quay, and three years 
ago it still was the custom to drive all 
the. way to morning service there, 
though Solombola had died long before 
that. The coming of the railways hat 
taken the wheat to the Baltic ports— 
that and German influence. You see, 
during the open months Archangel had 
free access to a Russian sea, and that 
would never do, because the Hun knew 
that he could close the Baltic any time 
he wanted to cripple Russian trade. 
So Archangel only got a narrow-gauge 
single line of railway, and was left to 
its wood trade, which is scattered over 
twenty miles of river. But now the 
half-rotten old quay was busy again, 
for they’ve made it the coaling station. 

Then, round the bend, the city itself 
came in sight, and a great sight it was, 
but what a change! 

The port we had sailed from is fa- 
mous all the world over for its vast 
shipping, but I vow the smoke lay on 
Archangel river and the masts crowded 
as thick as there. Then as we came 
up, the picture grew complete. There 
were the tugs and launches belching 
trails of sulphur from the Pit. There 
were the big ships at anchor, or fidget- 
ing just out of mid-stream, all roaring 
their impatience to get to their berths 
at the new quays beyond the town. 
And there beneath it was the old life 
of the Russian town going on just the 
same as ever. There were the long 
skiffs full of market-women, a dozen 
oars all rowing together, and keeping 
very good time too;—the flats piled 
high with hay, looking after them- 
selves, with Johnnie Russki fast asleep 
on the top of the lot; the ferryboats, 
all colors with the shawls and ker- 
chiefs of the mob on deck; and of 
course the rafts of timber from far 
up-stream, the terror of foreign skip- 
pers—immense rafts twenty to thirty 
feet wide and anything up to a quar- 
ter of a mile long. Their crew is a 
man or two, sometimes a family, whose 
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hearthstone is a slab of rock to light 
a fire on, in front of a shanty three 
feet high to sleep under when it rains. 
Butt, bless you, they had been here be- 
fore the war, so down they came as if 
nothing were happening, an object of 
angry interest to everything near them, 
each one looking like a cross between 
a half-made street and a forest clear- 
ing. They were provided with two 
tugs each to keep them good, one to 
pull in front and the other to push 
behind. 

Then there was a cry of delight from 
Molly, and behold, above the trees of 
the Esplanade, the roof of Our House, 
and we had come to our own again. It 
was the white enchanted palace in the 
wood, which was once our home, and 
now should be again. 

But step ashore and take possession 
we couldn’t, much as we should have 
liked to. Our discharge lay ahead of 
us at Bakaritsa, the new unloading 
quay above the town on the far side. 
So on we went to the town-end, past 
the great open market with the old 
fishing harbor below it. The famous 
White Sea fishing fleet hadn’t yet re- 
turned from the grounds, but a few 
early comers were there, as fine a lot 
of boats as you'll see anywhere, and as 
pretty, for they’re painted red and 
green and yellow, with the Russian's 
love of color. And remember, every- 
thing on board has to be of the best 
when you face that terrible sea off the 
Murman coast, where one mistake 
means death by drowning, for there’s 
no port in 1 storm out there—only a 
wall of rocks to bleach your bones. 

At the town-end we came to a stop. 
£7,000,000 jewel as we were—for that 
was the worth of our cargo of muni- 
tions—they hadn’t a berth for us till 
midnight, so we anchored opposite the 
square monastery church of _ St. 
Michael and All Angels with its one 
copper and four green domes, which 
gives the name to the town. Here the 


well-known ‘Troitski Prospect, or 
rather the continuation of it, runs 
along the front and there we saw al- 
other change. A neat little red-bodied 
car came into sight, skimmed down the 
middle of the road, halted opposite us, 
and skimmed away again. The trams 
had come at last, and about time, too, 
for a town five miles lorg. 

At last a berth was found for us, 
and we were allowed to proceed to 
Bakaritsa, the new port for landing 
the munitions. And.when I saw it, 
then for the first time out, I knew 
fear. 

There were some thirty ships, all 
discharging explosives. They lay stem 
to stern along the quay-side. The 
quay itself was piled high with more 
danger-stuff, and ‘the quay was made 
of wood. 

Three years ago I saw six woodyards 
burning, so I know that this is asking 
for it. If anything happens we’ll all 
go off one after the other like a row of 
Chinese crackers. 

As my fellow-countryman is reported 
to have said: “We’re skating on the 
thin ice over the mouth of an active 
voleano.” 

T’ll keep my thoughts to myself, be- 
cause it’s no business of mine. But I 
shan’t breathe freely till tomorrow, 
when we’re well out of this. 

Allah is great, and each man’s fate 
is written on his forehead. So if we're 
blown up tonight, what harm? . 

The inevitable came in September. 
One afternoon I was lighting our real 


- English open fire—for show—in addi- 


tion to the great stove, when I heard a 
voice outside calling: 

“Are you there, Mr. Cullen? May I 
come in?” 

It was the Vice-consul. 

“A most dreadful thing has hap- 
pened,” he ran on. “Bakaritsa is on 
fire, and the crews of some of the 
wrecked ships are on their way here 
now.” 
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So that was the noise we heard 
about an ‘hour ago, just like a couple 
of distant rockets, not half as loud as 
the midday gun. 

I left word to have all the kettles 
boiling, and went out into the avenue. 
An unending procession was going 
down the Troitski Prospect, cabs, trol- 
leys, and drays of wounded. It had 
been a smash, and there isn’t a trained 
nurse in the town! Well, that’s the 
V. A. D.s’ job. Mine is to feed and 
clothe our lot. 

As I turned back, a bunch of them 
arrived. Most were dripping wet, sev- 
eral were wounded, two were sharing 
one suit of clothes between them, and 
another had collapsed. 

Molly had opened.a tea-room already, 
and thrown all our own provisions into 
the stock. Foragers went out for 
bread, butter, cheese—anything. Up- 
stairs we started a lazarette and a 
changing-room, where I got rid of 
about forty “changes of raiment.” 

Then to the emergency wards of the 
hospitals, with a guide in the form of 
a pretty and happy English girl, who 
was a resident and came the moment 
she was asked, and most pluckily faced 
the ordeal of hunting for the English 
wounded among the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of bandaged heads with the blood 
still on them. 


They were nearly all hit about the - 


head by the flying wreckage from the 
explosions, and it made the wards look 
like shambles that first night. The 
Volunteer Red Cross people certainly 
did wonders with everything so hastily 
improvised. 

Up at Bakaritsa itself the British 
Admiralty and Transport people were 
working like savages on the brink of 
the pit, saving bodies, alive and dead, 
and rescuing ships. 

There is one priceless yarn about 
that last. The A.C.s, Russian, English, 
and Norwegian, lay helpless along the 
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wooden quay, ready to go off like a 
row of crackers just as I had figured 
them months ago. The wharves were 
a beautiful blaze with heaps of ammu- 
nition to keep them at it. Two ships 
had gone to smithereens, and the rest 
were waiting their turn. No orders 
had been given to cut the moorings, so 
there they must stay—so much for red- 
tape brainiessness. 

Enter a huge and burly bulldog, 
seizes a chopper and tackles the shore- 
cables of the ship next the bonfire. 
Forward rushes a horrified official. 

“What are you doing? Whose 
orders?” 

“Admiral Sloshoff’s, you fool!” 

Salute, and all turn to and clear the 
ships. But there were no orders, 
neither is there an Admiral Sloshoff. 

Just when we had finished tidying 
up, a British cruiser arrived and pre- 
vided a guard of honor for the fu- 
nerals. It froze again after the muggy 
night of the disaster, and we laid the 
dead men in Russia’s iron earth and 
fired the last salute over them with 
full honors, for had they not died the 
death of war in execution of their 
duty? 

How many perished altogether? 
That will never be known, but I heard 
say, two to three thousand, mostly 
Manchurian; and 35,000 tons of stuff 
destroyed, mostly destined for the Ru- 
manians. Hard on them, for they’ve 
none too much material as it is. 

Was it treachery? Who knows? 
It’s non-proven. They left no evidence, 
and after all it’s so easy. Do you know 
all you have to do, if you want to blow 
up a ship? Go as captain’s steward 
(anyone can do that), get your ma- 
chine ready, and when the moment 
comes, set it to go off in two hours’ 
time. Then go ashore to buy fresh 
meat and vegetables. All’s up while 
you’re away on your duties, and no 
more said. 

C. D. Cullen, 
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A Pair of Incorrigibles. 


A PAIR OF INCORRIGIBLES. 


The tall soldier just returned on 
leave from the Front mounted the mo- 
tor-bus in company with his proud lit- 
tle wife. 

“Well, it’s a comfort to get you 
back again, George. Ay, but you look 
well considering all you’ve' been 
through.” 

“Been through?” protested George. 
“T’ye been lucky. All the time we’ve 
been in a quiet part of the line. Didn’t 
I tell you it was like being in camp, 
only the food was better?” 

“Well, you did say so, George, but I 
thought you was wrapping things up. 
I know what you are.” 

“Fact. If you didn’t hear the noise 
you’d never know there was a war on. 
“But how have you been doing?” 

“Oh, we’ve managed fine.” 

“What about all these food 
troubles?” 

“It’s just the talk of them papers, 
George. They make a lot out of a 
little.” 

“I tell you it fair gave me the hump 
to think of you standing in a queue for 
a bit of margarine or sugar.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish. We've all got 
tickets and everything’s distributed 
proper.” 

“Haven’t you had to go in queues, 
then?” 

“Didn’t I write you a dozen times 
how well we was managing?” 

“But have you had to go standing in 
queues?” 

“Me with my washing and the chil- 
dren to look after and the house to 
keep clean! I’d not waste my time 
like that.” 

“Well, that’s all right. I did worry 
more than a bit when I read them 
papers.” 

Punch. 


“You take notice what I write to 
you, George, and don’t bother about a 
pack of lies in papers.” 

Just then another soldier swung on 
to the bus and came and sat down close 
by the couple. 

“Why, it’s ole George!” shouted the 
newcomer. 

“Hello, Joe. I’ve just got in. Met 
the missis at the station.” 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Kay. Glad 
to see you.' Fancy dropping on ole 
George like this! Last time I saw ’im 
he was up to his waist in mud looking 
for a nice clean ’ole to put his head 
in out of the way of machine-gun bul- 
lets. And when we got ’im out,: and 
was just going to give ’im some tea to 
warm ’im, if a dud shell didn’t drop 
right on the billy and knock it and the 
stove about a mile deep in the ground. 
Ah, you should have heard George's 
language.” 

““And this was your quiet part of the 
line!” said the wife indignantly. 

“Quiet!” said Joe. “If that’s quiet 
I don’t want a noisy place. By-the-by, 
Mrs. Kay, I wanted to thank you for 
what you did for my missis when she 
’ad bronchitis. Look ’ere, ole pal, your 
wife’s a sport. She’d stand a hour in 
a queue to get a quarter of tea. for 
’erself, and then another hour to get 
another quarter for my missis. She 
was on that game for a month. One 
of the best your wife is.” 

“Standing in queues!” shouted 
George. “Didn’t you tell me you never 
stood in queues?” 

His wife looked at him deprecat- 
ingly. “It was only in a ‘quiet part’ of 
the queue, George.” 

“Well,” said Joe, “you’re a _ pair, 
you are.” 
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THE LIVING LINE. 


As long as faith and freedom last, 
And earth goes round the sun, 

This stands—The British line held fast 
And so the fight was won. 


The greatest fight that ever yet 
Brought all the world to dearth; 
A fight of two great nations set 
To battle for the earth. 


And one was there with blood aflame 
To make the earth his tool; 

And one was there in freedom’s name 
That mercy still should rule. 


It was a line, a living line 
Of Britain’s gallant youth 

That fought the Prussian one to nine 
And saved the world for ruth. 


That bleeding line, that falling fence, 
That stubborn ebbing wave, 

That string of suffering human sense, 
Shuddered, but never gave. 


A living line of human flesh, 
It quivered like a brain; 

Swarm after swarm came on afresh 
And crashed, but crashed in vain. 


Outnumbered by the mightiest foe 
That ever sought to put 
The world in chains, they met the 
blow 
And fought him foot by foot. 


They fought his masses, falling back, 
They poured their blood like wine, 

And never once the vast attack 
Smashed through that living line. 


It Leld, it held, while all the world 
Looked on with strangled breath; 
The London Chronicle. 


It held; again, again it hurl’d 
Man’s memory to death. 


Bleeding and sleepless, dazed and spent, 
And bending like a bow, 

Backward the lads of Britain went 
Their faces to the blow. 


And day went by, and night came in, 
And when the mocn was gone 

Murder burst out with fiercer din, 
And still the fight went on. 


Day after day, night after night, 
Outnumbered nine to one, 

In agony that none may write 
Those young men held the Hun. 


And this is their abiding praise 
No future shall undo: 

Not once in all those staggering days 
The avalanche broke thro’. 


Retreat, retreat, yea, still retreat, 
But fighting one to nine, 

Just knowing there was no defeat 
If they but held the line. 


Ah, never yet did men more true 
Or souls more finely wrought 
From Cressy down to Waterloo 
Fight as these young men fought. 


On whose great hearts the fate of all 
Mankind was poised that hour 

Which saw the Prussian War God fall 
And Christ restored to pow’r. 


The world shall tell how they stood 
fast, 
And how the fight was won, 
As long as faith and freedom last 
And earth goes round the sun. 
Harold Begbie. 
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The Sanctity of International Contracts. 


THE SANCTITY OF INTERNATIONAL CONTRACTS. 


The debate in the House of Lords 
on a League of Nations, though it was 
deeply interesting, as such a debate 
could not fail to be, did not, in our 
opinion, set the feet of the nation on 
the path that leads to the promised 
land. It is good and right for a nation 
to have a vision before it, for we all 
know that without the vision a nation 
perishes. But those who most ar- 
dently advocated the creation of a 
League of Nations assumed far too 
much of human nature. Their argu- 
ments necessarily took it for granted 
that somehow or other—in a manner 
that was not, and could not be, ex- 
plained—good faith would in future 
tend to take the place of bad faith, 
that intrigue would cease to. have its 
fatal attractions for human beings, and 
that problems which have long been 
known to be supremely difficult would 
become simple and direct. Nothing 
would please us better than to share 
these assumptions, but unhappily his- 
tory forbids us to do so. It would be 
tedious to repeat the examination we 
have made more than once of the work- 
ings of the Holy Alliance, that great 
League to Enforce Peace upon the 
world, which came into being at the 
end of the French Wars. Enough to 
say that Alexander I of Russia in his 
fascinating idealism equipped his 
scheme with all the phrases about 
brotherhood, justice, religion and duty 
towards God and man that might have 
been expected to appeal to the best 
that is in humanity. In the event, as 
every reader of history knows, the 
League which was to save the world 
from the horrors of war, and from the 
exercise of tyranny by the strong over 
the weak, became one of the most hide- 
ous instruments of cynicism and op- 
pression the world has ever known. 
Had it not been for the steadiness and 


wisdom of Castlereagh, the help of 
Canning, the loyal common sense of 
Wellington, and the correct feelings of 
the Whigs, liberalism would have been 
banished from the face of Europe. 
Great Britain, with the co-operation of 
the United States, saved the world. 
The lesson is that intentions, no mat- 
ter how good in themselves, will not 
achieve their purpose if the task set 
be far too difficult. 

It may be objected that the world 
is in a very different condition from 
that of the years which followed the 
Napoleonic Wars; that the sense of 
justice has grown in all nations; that 
enlightenment has come to dark places; 
and that, partly owing to moral causes 
and partly to physical causes helped 
by the advance of science, the social 
structure of the civilized world is a 
much more compact and serviceable 
thing than it was a hundred years ago. 
It may be asked, in short, why one 
failure should be made the excuse for 
not trying again. If that question 
represented all the arguments against 
the creation of a highly complicated 
League of Nations, we should admit 
that it was unanswerable. But the 
fact remains that it is always wiser to 
follow a straight path than a winding 
and intricate one, always wiser to 
adopt a simple policy rather than a 
very elaborate one. It is not, we ask 
our readers to believe, because we are 
indifferent to peace or insensible to 
the absolutely appalling horrors of mod- 
ern war, that we regard with mistrust 
the eomplicated machinery for a 
I.eague of Nations which is being com- 
monly discussed now. We will meet 
question by question. Why not try 
something simpler, something more 
demonstrably likely to lead to the re- 
sult which we all desire? We believe 
that a simple means may be found in 
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an agreement among the nations to 
exalt into a creed and a working sys- 
tem the idea of the sanctity of inter- 
national contracts. 

Let us contrast the complications 0 
the scheme that failed and the com- 
parative simplicity of this other. The 
Holy Alliance, in spite of the wicked 
intrigue and tyranny in which it re- 
’ gulted, was not so stupidly framed as 
merely to insist upon the maintenance 
of the status quo. The framers of the 
Alliance of course perceived that to in- 
sist upon that would be to deny to all 
nations the rights of change and prog- 
ress. -The Alliance, therefore, met at 
fixed intervals for the purpose of re- 
viewing such measures as “shall be 
judged most salutary for the peace and 
prosperity of the nations and for the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe.” 
With this excellent purpose in view, 
the first reviewing Conference was held 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. The people of Mon- 
aco produced a list of - grievances 
against their Prince. Bavaria and the 
Hochberg Princes laid before the Con- 
ference a quarrel about the succession 
in Baden. The grievances of the Jews 
in Austria and Prussia were submit- 
ted. The situation between the revolt- 
ing colonies of Spain and the sovereign 
power at Madrid was discussed, and 
the Conference confessed itself quite 
flummoxed. The King of Sweden was 
put in his place, protesting, with the 
sympathy of some and to the annoy- 
ance of others, that he was being bul- 
lied by the great and the powerful. 
These are only examples. Picture that 
League of Nations—for such the Holy 
Alliance was—being asked to adjudi- 
cate as to whether all such grievances 
were real or pretended, and whether 
any State which was alleged to be an 
oppressor should be compelled to re- 
move grievances at the risk of a gen- 
eral conflagration! No wonder that 
the Alliance usually took the course of 
sitting on the chests of those who were 
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least able to resist and make a fuss. 
The result was, as it always must be 
in such circumstances, peace of a kind 
-—peace by means of international slav- 
ery. Whenever the majority could not 
agree upon anything, they seized the 
opportunity to express their common 
hatred of the naval power of Great 
Britain, and in order to show how sin- 
cere that hatred was, they stood in the 
way of the suppression of the slave 
trade, to the abolition of which British 
naval power was dedicated. Suppose 
now that our future League of Nations, 


instead of accepting such fantastically 


onerous tasks as these, confined itself 
to the simple and straightforward busi- 
ness of saying that it would visit with 
the utmost penalties the violation of 
treaties—that and nothing more. We 
do not, of course, affirm that it would 
be invariably easy to say whether a 
treaty was or was not being infringed, 
but at all events the thing would be 
as clear as daylight compared with 
such tasks as the Holy Alliance under- 
took, and such as are contemplated for 
the kind of super-Imperial Federal 
Power now being adumbrated. Let it 
be ordained that no treaty could be 
broken without a year’s notice. Let it 
be further ordained that if any treaty 
were broken without this notice, the 
offending State would be visited with 
all the penalties of economic boycott 
and non-intercourse which were within 
the power of the other members of the 
League to inflict. 

We venture to say that if this com- 
paratively simple policy were adopted, 
there would be very few wars indeed. 
Consider, for example, the origins of 
the present war. Germany, without a 
moment’s notice, threw her troops into 
Belgium. But imagine what would 
have happened if she had been com- 
pelled to give notice that she intended 
to denounce the treaty which guaran- 
teed the integrity of Belgium. All the 
civilized world would have exclaimed 
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that this was not a case of denouncing 
a treaty for honest reasons. There 
would have been time for decent na- 
tions to get together and take counsel 
as to what they should do to prevent 
so criminal an action. It would have 
become clear, for one thing, that Great 
Britain would use all her resources to 
prove her detestation of the German 
policy. In the circumstances in which 
this war began, Germany did not even 
know that. In fine, no nation that had 
to pass through a year of cool reflec- 
tion would be very likely to go to war. 
The Hague Tribunal would be the 
proper body to decide whether or not 
a particular line of action violated a 
treaty. All the machinery of arbitra- 
tion would be available, and genuine 
doubts and obscurities could be settled 
in this way. But if any nation per- 
sisted in violating a treaty within the 
period of a year, all the other mem- 
bers of the League would treat that 
nation as an outlaw. Till it had been 
brought to a better state of mind, they 
would not trade with it, they would not 
communicate with it, they would not 
puss on its mails. They would send it 
to Coventry till such time as it re- 
pented and acknowledged that it did 
not pay to defy the public law. 

Now we are greatly encouraged in 
our advocacy of this idea of insisting 
on the sanctity of international con- 
tracts as a means of keeping the peace 
of the world by the belief that the idea 
is implicit in some of the ablest state- 
ments of President Wilson. We say 
“belief” because we have no right ac- 
tually to assert that he has expressed 
the opinion that insistence on the sanc- 
tity of contracts is the true way of 
peace. But we certainly have noticed 
so many phrases in his speeches which 
seem to us to mean that his mind is 
moving along this line, that we are 
encouraged to follow it up. Indeed, if 
it were not for the fact that we find 
this idea in President Wilson’s 
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thoughts, we should not write this ar- 
ticle with such good hopes as we now 
feel. Of course, we may be misin- 
terpreting President Wilson, but here 
the facts of the American Constitu- 
tion and the whole history of Ameri- 
can thought about the sanctity of con- 
tract come to our support. One of 
the clauses of the American Constitu- 
tion explicitly withholds from States of 
the Union any power to impair the 
validity of contracts. That was a guid- 
ing principle of the Americans who 
made the Republic. They felt that 
nothing was more sacred than the bond 
of men of business, and that there was 
no power fit to overrule a contract. 
This was the sense of Judge Marshall’s 
famous decision in the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case. He held that a State could 
not repeal a charter of a private cor- 
poration because a charter is a con- 
tract. Jurists today may point out 
that Marshall did not make clear what 
the nature of the contract was, whether 
it was with a corporation created by 
the charter, or with the trustees of the 
corporation, or with the subscribers 
to the college. But we need not go 
into the legal strength or weakness of 
Marshall’s decision. The point is that 
in his judgment he was expressing the 
unwavering historical American view 
of the absolute sanctity of contract. 
Jefferson might be quoted indefinitely 


to the same effect. Take as an example 


the following splendid words: 


The moral duties which exist be- 
tween individual and individual in a 
state of nature, accompany them into 
a state of society, and the aggregate of 
the duties of all the individuals com- 
posing the society constitutes the du- 
ties of that society towards any other; 
so that between society and society 
the same moral duties exist as did be- 
tween the individuals composing them, 
while in an unassociated state, and 
their Maker not having released them 
from those duties on their forming 
themselves into a nation. 








Surely we cannot be mistaken in saying 
that President Wilson was not unmind- 
ful of this long-established and mag- 
nificent body of thought when in his 
speech at the banquet of the League to 
Enforce Peace on May 28th, 1916, he 
spoke of “a universal association of 
nations to prevent any war from being 
begun either contrary to treaty cove- 
nants or without warning and a full 
submission of the cause to the opinion 
of the world.” These words of Presi- 
dent Wilson contain the kernel of the 
matter. 

Those who are constructing airy 
images of a League with extremely in- 
tricate functions may seriously believe 
that nations which are enjoying peace, 
and thriving upon it, will run all the 
risks of war—and what war !—in order 
to make some tiresome offending coun- 
try acknowledge that it is acting 
The Spectator. 
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wrongly, or to prove that one nation is 
trying to stir up rebellion in another 
nation, or to prove that;some nation 
is endeavoring to poach a few miles of 
territory on ‘the other side of a very 
shadowy frontier line. Frankly, we 
cannot believe that nations will act 
with such splendidly unhuman correct- 
ness. They are far more likely to run 
the risk of war in order to serve their 
own ends. Even if arbitration should 
be forced on the disputants, it would 
not be certain that all the other nations 
would agree to unsheathe their swords 
in order to compel the acceptance of 
the verdict. It would be infinitely 
more simple if only one essential point 
were agreed upon—namely, that trea- 
ties between nations, so long as they 
exist, must be respected. The boycott 
would be war of a kind, but it would 
be war shorn of its worst horrors. 








INDUSTRIAL PEACE, 


The early days of the war were great 
days in England for watchwords, most 
of which after four years of war- 
strain come back to us with a ring of 
painful irony. One such watchword 
was “Close up the ranks.” For any 
country standing on the threshold of 
war that is a noble ideal, but so far as 
we can judge it has only too often been 
frustrated by the force of divergent 
principles, private feuds, and personal 
ambitions. Today we are straining our 
eyes for the dawn of peace, and if we 
have fallen on a mood in which watch- 
words lose their appeal, the desire to 
see the ranks closed up before peace 
comes still lies close to the heart of 
everybody who thinks or cares about 
the future prosperity of Great Britain. 
The divisions that we wish to see 
healed are now not so much those be- 
tween opposing political parties as be- 
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tween capital and labor, employer and 
employed; for of all the rocks that lie 
ahead of us few are uglier or more 
threatening than the revival in an in- 
tensified form of the old industrial 
warfare. If in the reconstruction of 
industry workmen and works managers 
are at loggerheads, shop stewards at 
odds with the Union leaders, and mas- 
ters and men can find no better method 
of settling disputes than strikes and 
lockouts, then the restoration of peace 
conditions, with its innumerable prob- 
lems and potential quarrels, must be a 
black page in the country’s history. 


It is to be hoped that the ideal of clos- 


ing up the ranks will, in this sphere, 
at any rate, be realized when those 
problems have to be faced. 

The solution of the problem that 
holds the field at present is found in 
the scheme of industrial councils ad- 
vocated by the Whitley Committee, the 
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object of which is to bring masters and 
men together, imbuing them with a 
sense of common interest, and by the 
institution of three separate kinds of 
council, each acting in conjunction 
with the others, to remove the danger 
of over-centralization, which always 
produces a reaction in favor of local 
autonomy and impatience of advice 
from headquarters. On broad lines the 
scheme is simple and easily drawn up. 
You have your central counci), a kind 
of federal parliament, your district 
council, and your works council, each 
of which deals with its own problems 
and works. harmoniously with the 
others. In practice, the perfect plan 
is not so easily attained, and the first 
difficulty that the Whitley Commission 
met with was that different industries 
have reached different states of organ- 
ization, and that while some of them 
are all ready to fit into the new plan, 
others have to be provided with organ- 
ization shaped, altered and adapted 
before the scheme of councils can be 
applied to them. Very wisely the com- 
mittee has recognized this difficulty 
and has left the details somewhat 
vague and sketchy, but it has been able 
to make a rough kind of classification, 
and has loosely ranged the different 
kinds of industry under three heads, 
A, B and C: ‘ 

A, highly organized. 

B, less highly organized. 

C, unorganized. 

The simple scheme of three kinds of 
council—national, district, and work- 
shop—can be applied as it stands only 
to the first group of industry in which 
the necessary associations are all ready 
to hand. The second group can, in the 
judgment of the committee, be adapted 
to the scheme if a certain amount of 
assistance is given; but the third 
group is a -more difficult problem 
altogether. 

The committee’s suggestion for group 
B, or, at least, for the better organized 
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trades in group B, is that they might 
be provided with national councils, but 
that the movement should be fostered 
and assisted by one or two official rep- 
resentatives who would act in an ad- 
visory capacity and serve as a link 
with the Government. They would not 


"have a vote in the decisions of the 


council, but should attend its meetings 
and “assist in any way which may be 
found acceptable.” In no case should 
they remain except at the express wish 
of the council concerned—a wise pre- 
caution to prevent the growth of of- 
ficialdom, which might hamper the 
freedom of the councils and ultimately 
choke them, for the experiment, if it is 
to be of permanent value, must be a 
free movement working from within, 
and not a rigid scheme forced on to 
the trade by a distant and mistrusted 
authority. Indeed, it cannot be too 
strongly urged that the merits of these 
councils will lie in their local strength, 
in reconciling individuals and making 
the workmen in the shops feel that 
they have a stake in the general wel- 
fare of their industry. The national 
councils will probably succeed in pro- 
portion as they are linked up with tne 
local bodies and express the thoughts 
and feelings of individual masters 
and men. That is very easy to say, 
but, unfortunately, far from easy to 
accomplish. 

In group C “the level of organization 
is such as to make the scheme for na- 
tional or district industrial councils 
inapplicable,’ and here the committee 
falls back on the Trade Boards Act, 
which was passed to establish a mini- 
mum standard of wages, but might be 
used to “supply a regular machinery 
for negotiation and decision on certain 
groups of questions dealt with in other 
circumstances by collective bargaining 
between employers’ organizations and 
Trades Unions.” Before the Trade 
Boards could begin this new work the 
scope of their functions would need to 
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be enlarged by legislation, and the com- 
mittee suggests that they should be em- 
powered to deal not only with wages 
but with hours of labor and other cog- 
nate questions, and to initiate inquiries 
on all matters affecting the industry 
concerned. Even in the trades which 
fall under group A and group B there 
are certain sections or areas in which 
the level of organization drops far be- 
low the normal, and here the commit- 
tee suggest that “on the application of 
a national industrial council suffi- 
ciently representative of an industry, 
the Minister of Labor should be em- 
powered to make an order instituting 
a Trade Board for a section ef the in- 
dustry, or constituting the industrial 
council or trade board under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Boards Act.” This 
method of proceeding by boards is, per- 
haps, necessary in unorganized trades, 
but it is only the first step on the path, 
and the supervising officials will need 
to bear constantly in mind the impor- 
tance of working up to the higher ideal, 
for it is only as this ideal is reached 
that the scheme will fructify. What 
we need is a force that moves upwards, 
not downwards. 

In considering the committee’s re- 
port, it is as well, too, to remember 
that we are dealing with the machin- 
ery of industry, and that machinery is 
a means, not an end. If it settles dis- 
putes in a friendly way, and gives a 
wider outlook to men and masters, it 
will be of the greatest value; but to 
put its machinery to proper use an in- 
dustry must itself be strong and vigor- 
ous, and beneath an overwhelming bur- 
den of debt and taxation no industry 
will be strong and vigorous. Unless 
we come to the end of the war with a 
reserve of financial strength, these 
schemes of councils and trade boards 
will be of very little use to us, for, 
though we may have the machinery, we 
shall have lost the driving power. 
Thriftless finance aggravates every in- 


dustrial and social problem, and at last 
renders them all insoluble. That is an 
appendix that might be added to the 
report for the benefit of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The Economist. 





SILVER. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in the Silver market in recent 
times seems in a fair way of taking 
place in the near future. For some 
time past the supply of silver has been 
tending to diminish, and at the same 
time the demand for the Allies has 
greatly increased by reason of the 
heavy purchases of war material by 
the British and American Governments 
in India and China. The balance is 
running against England and America 
in favor of the Far East, and this has 
reflected on the exchange. Details of 
silver shipments from this country last 
year ‘are not available, but it is inter- 
esting to note that $12,106,600 of sil- 
ver was exported from the United 


States to China in 1917, or twice as. 


much as in 1916, while exports to India 
increased from $2,384,000 to $24,392,000. 
Purchases made by the British and 
American Governments have to be liq- 
uidated in either gold or silver, and 
as both Governments are opposed to 
shipments of the former, and silver 
production falls short of requirements, 
other methods are necessary in order 
to increase the supply of silver. To 
some extent the British Government 
has been able to furnish the American 
Government, through the Federal Re- 
serve Board, with rupee credits for the 
settlement of purchase made by the 
United States in India of various tex- 
tiles and other commodities, but now 
that these credits are almost exhausted 
shipments of the white metal have be- 
come essential. In order, therefore, to 
relieve the situation a Bill is to be in- 
troduced into Congress embodying an 
agreement reached by Treasury of- 
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ficials and members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives Committees 
on banking and currency, and designed 
to permit, as a war measure, extensive 
dealings in silver by the United States 
Government on behalf of the Allies. 
The proposal is to melt down and sell 
$200,000,000 of silver dollars out of the 
$490,000,000 held against silver cer- 
tificates, and to replace the silver cer- 
tificates thus withdrawn from circula- 
tion by Federal Reserve bank notes. At 
the same time it has been stated that 
an informal agreement has been en- 
tered into with the silver producers 
for the purchase by the United States 
Treasury of the whole of the silver out- 
put for the next year or two at a fixed 
price probably 98c. or $1 per oz., in 
The Statist. 
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order to replace the silver dollars 
melted down and exported to the Far 
East. Should this Bill become law, 
which seems more than likely, the ef- 
fect should be to establish the price of 
silver at a somewhat higher level than 
for some time past, doubtless in the 
neighborhood of 46d. for standard. 
The price of silver in New York has 
risen from 8614c to 9314c, and in Lon- 
don from 43d. to 45d., thus bringing 
the price a little nearer the American 
parity. The trade demand has been 
heavy, manufacturers naturally being 
desirous of securing as much as pos- 
sible before the proposed scheme comes 
into force. The rising tendency has 
been further accentuated by reduced 
offerings. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott’s “The Last Days 
of Jesus Christ” (E: P. Dutton & Co.) 
is a little volume of meditations and 
prayers, primarily intended for the 
Lenten season, but so devout, sincere 
and helpful as to be of use in any sea- 
son of the year; especially in times like 
the present when the soul craves the 
vital truths of the Christian faith 
more than ever. 


Mr. William Roscoe Thayer’s “The 
Collapse of Superman” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) is a clever and brilliant an- 
alysis of the peculiar form of megalo- 
mania which is exemplified in the mod- 
ern German, and in the Kaiser most of 
all. It is keen and searching, and, in 
its final demonstration of the fact that 
there are no Supermen, but that those 
who have claimed that distinction are 
really Inframen, reassuring. 


“The Great Sioux Trail,” by Joseph 
A. Altsheler (D. Appleton & Co.) is the 
first of a new series of stories of Indian 
life and adventure by a writer who, by 
thirty or more previously published 
stories of similar character has made 


this field of fiction peculiarly his own. 
This is a story of the Sioux wars which 
followed the Civil War, and it turns 
upon the adventures of a youth .in 
quest of a gold mine in the region over 
which a Sioux war chief held sway. 
Full of incident as it is, and complete 
in itself, the reader may count confi- 
dently upon meeting the same char- 
acters passing through equally stirring 
experiences in later volumes. There 
are several illustrations in colors. 


Devout readers and all, in particular, 
who desire a more intimate impres- 
sion of the presence and personal help 
of God will find help and inspiration in 
the little volume called “The Temple” 
by W. E. Orchard, D. D. (E. P. Dutton 


& Co.). In this volume, in sections 
entitled “The Outer Gate,” “The Inner 
Court,” “The Evening Sacrifice,” “The 
Altar of Incense,” and “The Holy 
Place,” Dr. Orchard groups prayers 
which he has written and used for 
public worship, and which express sin- : 
cere and earnest aspirations in phrases 
suited to the needs of today. 
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It is perhaps from motives of pru- 
dence that the author of ‘“Conscript 
2989—The Experiences of a Drafted 
Man” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), does not 
disclose his identity, for the sketches 
are written with some freedom;. but 
there is nothing in the least mutinous 
or incendiary in them. They describe 
what may well be accepted as actual 
experiences of unusual and sometimes 
uncomfortable conditions in passing 
from civilian to military life, but they 
are written lightly and good-humoredly. 
They do not exaggerate the discomforts 
or turn them into grievances; but they 
- manifest a wholesome and manly spirit 
and a disposition to take minor incon- 
veniences as a good joke or a part of 
the game. The humor in them is well 
interpreted by scores of amusing pic- 
tures by H. B. Martin, which are scat- 
tered through the text. 


The Four Seas Company publishes 
what purports to be a book of poems 
by William Carlos Williams, “Al Que 
Quiere!”’ which contains such brilliant 
lines as these: 


Come, we'll walk down the road 
till the bacon will be frying. 

we might better be idle? 

a poem might come of it? 

oh, be useful. Save annoyance 
to Flossie and besides—the wind! 
it’s cold. It blows our 

old pants out! It makes us shiver! 


As the author explains that he 
“doesn’t give a damn” for the 
opinion of the reader, coniment seems 
superfluous. 


Mason Brant, the hero of an earlier 
detective story by Nevil Monroe Hop- 
kins, reappears in “The Raccoon Lake 
Mystery” to solve the problem pre- 
sented by the strangling of a multi-mil- 
lionaire in a grizzly bear trap. The 
millionaire’s degenerate sons, who have 
a secret lair for which they kidnap 
young girls in an airplane; a giant 
woodsman and his giantess daughter; a 
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charming young woman camping with 
a friend of the blue-stocking type; a 
young college professor new to the 
woods and incredibly ill at ease there, 
and the professor’s pretty stenographer 
are the other principal characters in 
a story which would be gruesome if it 
were not so utterly preposterous. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The fourteen authors who have col- 
laborated under Elizabeth Jordan’s ed- 
itorship in “The Sturdy Oak,” the 
Woman Suffrage novel which ran se- 
rially in last fall’s campaign—Samuel 
Merwin, Harry Leon Wilson, Fannie 
Hurst, Dorothy Canfield, Kathleen Nor- 
ris, Henry Kitchell Webster, Anne 
O’Hagan, Mary Heaton Vorse, Alice 
Duer Miller, Ethel Watts Mumford, 
Marjorie Benton Cooke, William Allen 
White, Mary Austin and Leroy Scott 
—have dovetailed their chapters to- 
gether deftly, and preserved to their 
characters a fairly consistent individ- 
uality, though perhaps at some sacrifice 
of their own. The succession of inci- 
dents which converts to Woman Suf: 
frage young.George Remington, can- 
didate for district attorney on the Re- 
publican ticket, and connected with five 
out of eight of the leading families of 
Whitewater, a New York manufactur- 
ing town of ten or fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, include a visitation from two 
distant cousins, who camp down upon 
him as he returns from his honeymoon 
in literal acceptance of his declaration 
that “man’s co-operation, support and 
protection are due to women at all 
times”; an investigation of factory aud 
tenement house conditions by a wom- 
an’s club, and the kidnapping by the 
graceless managers of his campaign of 
a business woman who “knows _ too 
much.” Henry Holt & Co. 


“Religion and Common Sense,” by 
Donald Hankey (E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
is the appropriate and appealing title 
of a little book by the author of “A 
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Student in Arms,” which discusses the 
essentials of religion in a way well 
adapted to reach and to help the aver- 
age man. Written by a layman, and 
addressed to laymen, and free from 
all technicalities and sophistries, it 
will serve as a tonic to faith and an 
antidote to prevalent forms. of 
rationalism. 


A subject of great and ever-growing 
interest is treated thoroughly and 
authoritatively by Sir William F. Bar- 
rett in the volume entitled “On the 
Threshold of the Unseen” (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.). The author, for many 
years Professor of Experimental Phys- 
ics in the Royal College of Science for 
Ireland, and one of the principal foun- 
ders of the Psychical Research Society 
in 1882, reviews in this volume the 
phenomena of spiritualism and the 
evidence of survival after death, out- 
lining the evidence which he has ob- 
tained, much of which is here pre- 
sented for the first time, and giving 
the conclusions which he has reached, 
after more than forty years of study 
and experiment. James H. Hyslop, 
Secretary of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, contributes an In- 
troduction in which he emphasizes the 
importance of the researches made and 
the results reached. Readers with 
open minds will agree with Sir Oliver 
Lodge when he says: “Certain obscure 
facts have been knocking at the door of 
human intelligence for many centuries, 
and they are knocking now, in the 
most scientific era the world has yet 
seen” and they will welcome the oppor- 
tunity which the present volume 
affords for investigating them. 


Demetra Vaka’s “In the Heart of 
German Intrigue” (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) is one of the most important and 
startling contributions yet made to the 
inner history of the great war. It owes 
its origin to the intense desire of the 
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author—a native of Greece, and the 
wife of Kenneth Brown, an American 
journalist—to obtain at first hand evi- 
dence which might help to vindicate 
her native country from charges of 
treason to the great issues at stake in 
the war, and of subservience to Ger- 
many. With this end in view, accom- 
panied by her husband, she left Amer- 
ica for Greece in the winter of 1916, 
upon what might well have seemed a 
fool’s errand; but she was fortunate 
in securing the endorsement of high 
authorities in England, France and — 
Italy, and, on reaching Athens, after 
various vicissitudes and perils, she 
gained access to King Constantine and 
his generals and advisers, and to Ven- 
izelos and the leaders of his party, and 
so won their confidence that they 
talked with her freely and intimately. 
Her own illusions and her predisposi- 
tion in favor of King Constantine van- 
ished as she became more cognizant 
of the intricacies of German intrigue 
and of the extent to which Constantine 
was involved in them. She was able 
to gather directly from the authorities 
concerned full details of the secret 
diplomacy and the sinister influences 
which held Greece from keeping her 
treaty engagements with Serbia, and 
later from sustaining Venizelos and 
easting her fortunes with the Entente 
Allies. The climax of her revelations 
is reached in the closing chapter, which 
shows that the Kaiser, in March, 1914, 
five months before the war began, on 
a visit to Athens, discussed his plans 
for the great struggle, and outlined the 
future of the lesser European states 
under the benevolent hegemony of Ger- 
many. Her narrative furnishes the 
first clear exposition of these features 
of the Kaiser’s policy of world domi- 
nation and the price which Greece was 
to be paid for acquiescence. The book 
is most engagingly written and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits and 
facsimiles of documents. 





